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Space—Or the Lack of IL 


“May I MOVE THE EASEL OUT INTO THE HALL SO I CAN HAVE ROOM 
to think while I paint?” Thus one small boy expressed his need for 
space. Even the most well adjusted adult responds with enthusiasm to 
the refrain of the popular song—‘‘Don’t fence me in.” Ample space 
invites constructive and creative work. As tensions and confusion lessen, 
more efficient work and more acceptable behavior are possible. 
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Space or the lack of it, teachers today know and remember, strongly 
influences children’s behavior, their learning and their physical growth. 
Yet in classrooms teachers must watch available space gradually dis- 
appear as more and more children enter the school. What can they do 
about it? What are they doing? Most of them are realistic. “Here is 
the situation. Here are the children. I must do the best I can for them 
under these conditions.” Quietly, heroically they work on the problem. 
The program they pursue has two parts—a long-term program for the 
children of tomorrow—a short-term program for the children of today. 

Pushing on with the long-term program the teacher reminds himself 
of conditions as they should be, of why space is needed, of how the lack 
of it cheats children. He explores research findings that may help him 
convince the harried taxpayer that “even though it hurts” children 
must not be neglected. He talks with friends and neighbors. He joins 
with other teachers and with civic groups to study the situation and 
seek remedies. 

His short-term program demands daily attention. He accepts his 
important role as a guide for the children of today. His best thinking 
is given to: “How can we make the best use of the space we now have?” 
He reminds himself that his own attitude, behavior, skill, creativity will 
largely determine how far handicaps can be overcome. He says firmly 
to himself—‘It is the use made of the space we have that fosters or 
retards the normal learning and development of children.” 

Teachers today are asking children and their parents to help in 
finding better ways of using the available space. They are exploring 
such questions as: Does every child really have to sit down at the 
same time? How can desks and chairs be arranged more functionally? 
Is there need for a teacher’s desk in the room or could it be kept in the 
hall? What use can be made of corridors and stairs for committee and 
group work? Would a mezzanine for the room library and the easel be 
a possibility? Can mirrors be used to give a feeling of space? Can we 
make greater use of the out of doors and of neighborhood facilities? 
Can parents help by working with small groups outside the classroom? 
Can the program be made more flexible, for the more crowded the class- 
room the harder we must try to avoid offering children stilted and 
meager school experiences? What can I do about my own attitudes and 
feelings so that my poise and cheerfulness will contribute to the security 
of the children? 


Qur HATS ARE OFF TO THE TEACHERS OF TODAY WHO BECAUSE OF 
their concern for children carry on this two-part program: 

To insure for the children of tomorrow adequate space for growing 
and learning. 

To provide for the children of today the best and richest living and 
learning possible under limitations currently imposed upon them.— 
Mary E. LEEPER, Executive Secretary Emeritus, Association for Child- 
hood Education International. 
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The life span of each child is all the things, 
facts, persons, and ideas which contribute to 


his unique pattern of behavior. How you make 
use of what you know is presented by Hugh 
V. Perkins, associate professor of education, 
Institute for Child Study, University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 


“Tus FIFTH-GRADE GROUP I HAVE THIS 
year simply baffles me,” sighed Miss 
Brown as she and Mrs. Kendall drove 
away from the new eight-room, brick 
school at the base of Graystone Moun- 
tain. “We have a bright modern new 
schoolroom, new furniture, new books, 
and plenty of equipment and materials 
to work with, but except for a few indi- 
viduals, this class shows almost no in- 
terest and enthusiasm for school. Why, 
this afternoon they were bored stiff when 
I asked them to write out answers to re- 
view questions for the test on conser- 
vation.” 

“What do you know about the home 
backgrounds of your children?” asked 
Mrs. K. 

“Frankly, not much. Bud Williams’ 
father picks up odd jobs hauling things 
in his small truck. Ronnie Franklin’s 
father works in the mines, and Timmie 
Woods’ father is a farmer. The fathers 
of John Taylor and Philip Rhodes are 
businessmen in town.” 

“T just thought of something that might 
help!” exclaimed Mrs. K. “Do you re- 
member when that speaker at our pre- 
school conference talked about life space 
—the child’s environment that is the 
basis of everything he learns and knows? 
Maybe a study of the life space of these 
children would reveal interests that would 
serve as bases for learning experiences.” 

“Say, that is an idea!” exclaimed Miss 
B. “I certainly want to find some way of 
reaching this group. I believe Ill study 
the life spaces of Timmie, John, and 
Audrey for each is different yet repre- 
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Life Space— 


By HUGH V. 


sentative of various backgrounds in the 
group. Ill make a special study of Bud 
because I want to help him regain an 
interest in school.” 

The next evening Miss B. examined 
the cumulative records of the children 
she had chosen and jotted down impor- 
tant facts about each child preparatory 
to delving deeper into their life space. 
She was pleasantly surprised to discover 
the helpful information a cumulative 
record contains and was particularly in- 
trigued by the clues Bud’s record gave 
concerning his life space. 


And the Record Said— 


Bud, 13 years of age, 61 inches tall, 
weighs 90 pounds. His movements are 
awkward. He stutters and sings in a 
loud nasal voice. At home he brings in 
wood and carries water for home use. In 
leisure time he plays with an old clock 
and helps his father repair their truck. 

This brief information stimulated Miss 
Brown to plan a home visit. She learned 
from Bud that his mother would expect 
her to call on Monday afternoon. Bud’s 
home was about a mile from town and 
built at the bottom of a mountain side 
with brush and dense woods growing up 
at the side of the house. The house, 
consisting of five rooms, was a crude old 
unpainted building built up on high 
posts for a foundation. It looked as if 
it were ready to fall down. Bud slept 
on an old cot in a corner of the dining 
room, and Bud’s dog slept on the cot 
with him. The house, furnished with just 
the bare necessities, was dirty and untidy. 
The floors in all rooms were bare except 
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the kitchen which had worn-out linoleum. 

The mother greeted Miss B. in a high 
shrill voice and seemed quite proud of 
their home. She expressed her desire for 
the children to get to school every day 
and apologized for Bud and Mabel miss- 
ing one day. She told how her home had 
been threatened with a forest fire and 
that it was necesssary for Bud and Mabel 
to stay home and help. During the next 
hour Mrs. Williams talked further about 
their home, gave anecdotes of Bud as a 
baby, and told about her husband’s ill- 
ness. Both Mrs. Williams and Miss 
Brown exchanged warm good-bys as the 
teacher left. 

As she got into her car Miss Brown’s 
eyes surveyed the woods, creek, rocks, 
and underbrush that surrounded Bud’s 
mountain home. There was the old aban- 
doned mill by the stream that Bud had 
talked about so often during sharing 
time. Across the stream were the rail- 
road tracks and empty coal cars on the 
siding. As she drove up the road Miss 
B. noted Jackson’s lumber yard on the 
left with three boys playing on piles of 
lumber. As she neared town she passed 
a mine tipple and noticed Ronnie, Peter, 
and several other boys watching as cars 
of coal were brought out of the mine. 
Upon reaching town she stopped at Tay- 
lor’s Market for groceries and was waited 
on by 11-year-old John. She was im- 
pressed by the speed with which he 
served her and the ease and accuracy he 
displayed totaling up the bill, all of 
which contrasted sharply with his indif- 
ferent work habits and poor arithmetic 
grades at school. 
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There Were Many Effects 


There was considerable excitement as 
the children came into the room one 
morning several days later. A forest fire 
had broken out on the other side of Gray- 
stone Mountain and several of their 
fathers had gone over to help fight it.’ 
Ronnie and Joe related how they went 
with their fathers to fight the fire and 
told about the damage it had done. 

Some minutes later Miss B. looked at 
Bud and smiled. “Bud, wouldn’t you 
like to tell the class how you fought the 
forest fire near your home last fall?” 
Bud’s eyes lit up as he told about digging 
a trench and cutting the brush away 
from the house. “Boy! The fire was get- 
ting so close I was afraid to go to bed 
that night.” 

Timmie spoke up and said, “The fire 
last year destroyed so many trees that 
silt and rock washed down the mountain 
side and ruined some of our best farm 
land. Mr. Adams, the county agent, 
helped us get some trees and grass to 
plant so as to check the erosion.” 

Audrey told how strip mining opera- 
tions had destroyed a lot of good land 
near her home and had ruined spots of 
natural beauty. Ben noted with real dis- 
appointment that the mill pond near 
Bud’s home seemed to be fished out. Bud 
told how their well went dry last summer 
and he had to get all their water from 
a neighbor’s well a quarter of a mile 
away. “Boy, while water was scarce, me 
and my dog Jock didn’t have a bath for 
two weeks!” 

“Gee, I wish we could do something 
about the silt and rocks that wash down 
and ruin our playing field,” said Joe. 

“Maybe we could,” exclaimed Bud. 
“I bet if we asked him, Mr. Adams would 
help us plant stuff and build a wall 
just like he helped Timmie and _ his 
dad.” Bud’s suggestion was greeted with 
enthusiasm. 
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Miss B. smiled and asked, ““Would 
you like to start making plans for this 
project right after recess?” “Yes,” cho- 
rused the class as they prepared to go out. 


Ways of Extending Life Space 

During the rest of the year Miss Brown 
increased her knowledge of her chil- 
dren’s life space through a variety of 
activities. She found that the child’s 
interactions with people are important 
influences which extend the child’s life 
space in many directions. A wealth of 
occupational knowledge and_ skills is 
often learned as the result of children’s 
give and take with postmen, milkmen, 
gardeners, bus drivers, section hands, 
teachers, nurses, and others. Often they 
play at being these people and so extend 
their understanding of these roles. 

Vicarious experiences obtained 
through reading and drama enable the 
child to extend his life space through 
time and geographical space. Stories and 
plays depicting history, romance, and 
travel create an interest for many learn- 
ing experiences or enlarge the meanings 
of others. Clues to important out-of- 
school experiences are found in the in- 
formal conversations of children and in 
their expressed interests and creative 
work in the classroom. The pictures a 
child paints, the stories he tells and 
writes, and the objects of handicraft he 
makes all reveal important happenings 
in his life space. Much of the child’s life 
space, however, is revealed through a 
description of the physical environment 
of the child’s home and community. 

Life space, then, is all the things, facts, 
persons, and ideas which contribute to 
each individual’s unique pattern of be- 
havior. This suggests that the total num- 
ber of possible factors that influence a 
child’s learning and development will 
include everything he sees, smells, hears, 
touches, manipulates, explores, reads 
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about, and talks about. This discussion 
is limited specifically to one aspect of 
life space with which teachers are less 
familiar—the child’s environment out- 
side of school. 

As Miss Brown visited homes and 
studied the environments of children in 
her classroom, she realized that what a 
child has experienced is the basis for 
everything a child knows and learns. The 
child is born knowing nothing of the 
world, the ways of society, or his relation 
to these phenomena. Everything he 
knows and is able to do is learned in 
the process of growing up in his world. 
His life space includes primarily the 
area of the earth with which he comes 
into direct contact; and to a lesser extent 
it includes the more remote areas that 
can be visited or experienced vicariously 
Life space, then, is the setting for al 
experiences; and experiencing is funda. 
mental to all learning. 

These ideas also caused Miss Brown 
to change strongly held concepts regard- 
ing the nature of the learning process. 
She came to realize that learning is not 
confined to the modification of neural 
connections in the brain, but that it is the 
product of interactions between organism 
and environment, both of which are 
highly organized and complex. In the 
learning process the learner interacts 
with a wide variety of stimuli including 
people, objects, colors, charts, books, 
materials, field trips, and many other 
stimuli. In the past teachers have been 
mainly concerned with developing effec- 
tive methods, techniques, and materials 
for teaching school skills. Unfortunately, 
this takes care of only one side of the 
interaction learning activity. Of equal 
and crucial importance is the learner 
himself—his nature, development, needs. 
interests, and the life space which influ- 
ences each of these. 

The uniqueness of each child’s life 
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In the learning process the learner 
interacts with a wide variety of stimuli. 


space had considerable meaning for Miss 
Brown for she was able to relate it to a 
concept found in psychological writings 
and studies of perception, that each indi- 
vidual lives in a “private world of ex- 
perience.” To Miss B. the decrepit old 
mill near Bud’s home was a blight on the 
landscape; but for Bud and the boys in 
the neighborhood it carried mystery, 
fascination, and untold hours of pleasure 
for club meetings, exploration, fishing, 
and swimming. Miss B. found, too, that 
life space experiences also produce some 
invalid learning due to faulty generaliza- 
tion or lack of sufficent evidence. 
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As Miss Brown reflected on these in- 
itial experiences in studying children’s 
life space she realized that her interest 
and involvement in teaching increased. 
She experienced some discomfort when 
she was unable to answer many of the 
questions children asked, but she and 
the class gained independence as they 
sought and found their own answers. 
She came to see that effective learning 
must be organized in terms of life itself, 
and it must begin with what the indi- 
vidual knows and can do — learnings 
emanating from experiences in his life 
space. 
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By LUCILE LINDBERG 


SPACE FOR WHAT? 


Architects and builders create the physical area in which children may 


stretch their bodies: but what of psychological space, so important if 


children are to develop? Lucile Lindberg is professor of education, 


Queens College, Flushing, New York. 


CuiprEN NEED SPACE IN WHICH TO 
grow. Each individual has within him 
the potential for rapid, continuous de- 
velopment throughout his lifetime. While 
this potential is within the person, the 
rate of growth and the quality of devel- 
opment will depend also upon the kind of 
environment in which he is expected to 
grow. An organism must have space in 
which to expand. 

Teachers have long been aware of this. 
They constantly ask that classrooms, 
playgrounds, work space be increased. 
Those who are planning new buildings 
try desperately to provide more space 
without permitting costs to soar. So 
architects and builders create the physi- 
cal area in which children may stretch 
their bodies. And what a fine beginning 
that is! 

But it is only a beginning. Physical 
space is just one aspect of the whole 
problem of providing room for growth. 
Many large and well-equipped class- 
rooms are so restricted that children 
scarcely dare to breathe in them. Beau- 
tiful movable furniture is often used as 
if it were completely immobile. For 
hours at atime children sit hunched over 
their books with a pencil gripped tightly 
in one hand. The space makes it easier 
for the teacher to move about but chil- 
dren are still in chains. They are not 
permitted to take advantage of the space 
that exists. 

In many classrooms children can move 
about freely. There is room for them to 
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stretch, to spread out their materials, and 
to construct large projects. Teachers en- 
courage them to engage in a great variety 
of activities. The physical space for 
growth is adequate. 

But what of the psychological space 
so important if children are to develop! 
Growth takes place within a total organ- 
ism. If any aspect of space is restricted, 
the full potential of the individual can- 
not be realized. 

Children need space in which to use 
their ideas. They need to look at them, 
enjoy them, and try them out. A teacher 
who respects the ideas of children and 
helps to explore and develop them is 
providing a most important kind of 
space—space where children can grow 
intellectually. 


Space for All Feelings 

Provisions for creative activities are 
made in most schools. Children are en- 
couraged to dab paint freely, to swing 
and sway to the rhythm of music, to write 
their experiences in both prose and 
poetry. 

In theory such arrangements are meant 
to make it possible for each child to 
express his inner feelings. However, even 
in places where much appreciation is 
shown for artistic efforts, where value 
seems to be placed on the expression of 
feelings, a close look may show that there 
is not space for all kinds of feelings. 
The beautiful and the positive, yes, those 
are accepted eagerly. Negative feelings 
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often frighten teachers, so they do not 
permit them to be expressed. 

Children need the assurance that there 
is space for all of their feelings. This 
does not mean they can behave exactly as 
they wish at every moment, but there 
must be an acceptance of feelings that 
helps a child understand the whole range 
of human emotions. Space in which to 
experiment with his feelings, to try them 
out in many situations, is an important 
dimension for every school. 

Our forefathers were aware of the 
importance of being free. Many of them 
came to America in search of space— 
space in which they could express them- 
selves freely in speaking and writing. 
Having tasted such freedom they were 
not willing to leave its continuance to 
chance. Hence, their insistence that the 
Constitution was not adequate without a 
clearly stated Bill of Rights. They wanted 
to insure both physical and psychologi- 
cal space for themselves and_ their 
descendants. 

Crowded, tense living conditions make 
such space even more necessary today 
than it was 150 years ago. Since many 
homes do not provide it, it becomes essen- 
tial that schools do so. 


Space To Know Themselves 


Children need space in which to learn 
to know and respect themselves. In a 
society such as ours, where many trends 
are toward uniformity, this cannot be 
taken for granted. Several writers have 
spoken of this as “an other-directed gen- 
eration” meaning that there has been a 
tendency to place so much emphasis on 
the values of the group that the indi- 
vidual is in danger of being lost. 

Often space is so arranged that it pro- 
vides only for group work or for those 
with so-called special abilities. Little 
opportunity is given for children to find 
out what kind of persons they really are. 
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Maximum growth can take place when 
each child becomes aware of his own 
potential for growth. Such awareness 
makes it possible for him to evaluate his 
ways of working and improve with each 
new insight. 


The Kind of Space Needed— 


What kind of space is needed if chil- 
dren are to find out who they are and 
what they are like? What kind of space 
will help them develop ways of working 
with others that at the same time permits 
each one to maintain a self? 

The kind of physical space is needed 
which permits teacher and children to 
work with a wide variety of materials 
and not feel cramped; which makes it 
possible to leave things out until a pro- 
ject is finished. Children profit if space 
makes possible their being alone some- 
times. Where they can work uninterrup- 
tedly without having classmates stumble 
over them, they have much to gain. They 
work with greater vigor when it is pos- 
sible for them to rest occasionally. A 
room or playground large enough so that 
noise does not become deafening is likely 
to inspire experimentation. 

The psychological space needed _in- 
volves a kind of adult acceptance that 
encourages exploration so essential in a 
democratic society. 

As a child explores the limits of his 
environment he learns to work construc- 
tively within them. He also learns to set 
his own limits, those which help him 
focus his work. An examination of the 
values of many people and a close look 
at his own reasons for doing things give 
him power to continually develop more 
satisfying goals. 


Space To Explore Relationships 


Space is needed in which children can 
explore relationships. This will bring 
many frustrations but insights will de- 
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velop and the result is improved rela- 
tionships. Cooperation then is_ real, 
developing naturally out of the explora- 
tion instead of being dictated by some 
authority. When both physical and 
psychological space make it possible, 
children can have the opportunity of 
membership in several groups which 
shift and change as the work requires. 

Most teachers give children the right 
to be successful but many do not permit 
them to make a mistake, at least without 
leaving the child to feeling that he has 
committed some kind of crime. Yet the 
very nature of exploration and experi- 
mentation requires that many projects 
will not work out in the way they were 
planned. Children need space in which 
it is all right to fail. 

When teachers have their purposes 
clearly in mind, they are then in a posi- 
tion to outline their needs for space in 
buildings and grounds to those who are 
developing plans for new construction. 
They can then examine their own class- 
rooms in an attempt to see how valid 
their limitations are and to what extent 
children have an opportunity to formu- 
late goals. Through a simple evaluation 
of his ways of working a teacher may 
find many ways of providing much 
needed psychological space for growth. 


Finding Space 

Once they are given psychological 
space in which to move, children will 
work cooperatively with a teacher in 
making space where it did not exist 
before. The adjustment of equipment 
and space to meet their needs is a part 
of the growth process. 

When the purposes to be achieved are 
theirs, children will include arrange- 
ments for the use of space in both their 
day-by-day and their long-term planning. 
As they evaluate their work, an analysis 
of the use made of space will naturally 
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become one of the important consider- 
ations. 

Organization of storage space already 
available will sometimes make a room 
seem much larger; for example, brushes 
and paints are stored near the easel; 
paper, crayons, and scissors are all in 
the same cupboard; messy jobs are done 
near the sink. 

Children when faced with the problem 
of additional space for storage are usu- 
ally very creative both in making sug- 
gestions and in carrying them out. Clever 
filing arrangements in many classrooms 
are made from strong boxes. Cupboards 
have additional shelves placed in them. 
Boxes are used on shelves that are too 
deep so that objects can be filed. The 
teacher’s desk is placed in the corner so 
that both the top and the drawers can be 
available for frequently used supplies. 

Cupboards, screens, dividers can be 
used for breaking space. In this way the 
interesting nooks and corners where chil- 
dren like to work in small groups can 
be created. 

In some rooms a large piece of ply- 
wood is placed over several desks to 
serve as working space when needed. It 
is against the wall when not in use and 
takes no space at all. Light-weight fold- 
ing tables and chairs and nests of chairs 
are used in other rooms. 

Children sometimes find that they 
seldom need all of their desks at once. 
They place half of them in the storeroom 
and have the floor space left for dra- 
matics, blocks, painting of murals. The 
efficiency of such a move depends upon 
the kind of work done in the classroom. 
If, for most of the day, children are all 
engaged in the same activity, a desk for 
each one is essential. If there is a wide 
variety of activities with much work done 
in small groups, so many desks may be 
unnecessary. 

Most classrooms are rectangular in 
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shape. Perhaps an analysis of space 
needs will show that for present - day 
purposes other shapes may be better. 
Some rooms have large bay windows, 
some have small conference nooks at one 
end. Perhaps an L-shaped arrangement 
or a V-shape or an E-shape might pro- 
vide more usable space. Sliding walls 
may be the answer. It all depends upon 
what teacher and children wish to do. 


Space for Democratic Living 

Space is important for democratic 
living. Where teachers do not have space 
in which to work there is a tendency for 
the number of ideas used to grow fewer 
and fewer, to restrict activity more and 


more. Where children do not have space 
in which to learn to know themselves 
they fail to develop the individuality 
which makes it possible for them to adapt 
to their environment creatively. When 
space is limited it is more difficult for 


children to see their ideas in a broad’ 


setting. The present pushes in on them 
so hard that their interpretation of experi- 
ences may lack the richness which comes 
from looking at the present through past 
learnings. 


Children need space if they are to 
learn to know and understand people— 
themselves and others. They need space 
in which to grow. 





Storms and Calms 


In the Developmental Journey 


By COLUMBIA WINN 


The storms and calms which the child experiences are displayed through 
energy and tensions and focus around time and space. This “don’t 
miss” article was prepared by Columbia Winn, associate professor, 
Division of Teacher Education, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


A cHILD REVEALS, THROUGH THE LAN- 
guage of his behavior, with almost baro- 
metic precision, the calmness and stormi- 
ness of his developmental journey. As in 
all journeys, the high points and low spots 
tend to focus around time and space. 
Most of the demands imposed on a 
child as he moves through the socializa- 
tion process pivot around expectancies 
based on the somewhat intangible, yet 
ever-present forces of time and space. 
From the child himself come growth 
urges, developmental rhythms, dimen- 
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sional requirements which are equally 
dynamic to those which society sets. 
Whenever and wherever these varied 
demands are in harmony, calmness char- 
acterizes the progress of the child and 
the memory or abstraction from the ex- 
perience is that time is good; space is 
adequate. The child will deal with these 
meanings with zest. If at the appropriate 
time in his maturation he is asked to use 
the traditional symbols of measurement 
to express his perception, he will be 
ready. His mentors will feel reassured 
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that he is achieving accuracy and design 
in his manipulation of quantities. He 
will be learning. He will become social. 

But not always do these many rhythms 
and demands in the various spheres of 
the child’s world coincide. In fact, they 
rarely do automatically. The child has 
memories of stormy, engulfing times and 
spaces, too. There is a logic that comes 
out of these experiences—the logic of 
emotion. A very private, idiosyncratic 
reality develops that will not fit into the 
accepted, tested, measurable world with 
its common symbols. And so while pre- 
serving his own organization, by keeping 
his own unity, by achieving the separate- 
ness he needs, he may lose his com- 
munication with, and his relatedness to 
his parents, to his teacher, or his peers. 
Yet he needs their support and nurture. 
Time and space then become threaten- 
ing. He may plunge in aggressively to 
try to control his world, to try to regain 
his relatedness to it. He may retreat to 
a point where, by minimum contact, he 
can evade the conflict his unique mean- 
ings set up in him and others. His 
parents, teachers, and peers may in turn 
see him as a threatening problem and 
evade or attack him. He is isolated still 
further from learning the generally 
agreed upon symbol. He will become less 
and less social. 

When a child is under such tension, 
he can and will tell the story of these 
highly personalized meanings if his be- 
havior is interpreted with understanding 
rather than condemned with judgments. 


Expectancies for a First Grader 


John was in first grade. Every morn- 
ing he boarded the large school bus that 
carried 60 children to the neighborhood 
school. He walked a long corridor where 
at the last door he found Miss S., his 
schoolroom, and 34 other children. John 
was making one of the major journeys 
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in time and space of his developmental 
history. 

He was traveling from the unity of 
his family where he had a very special- 
ness as the oldest child, from a house- 
hold of systematic and orderly routines 
planned partly on his needs, from an 
economy that could support privacy for 
him and others into an aggregation of 
children where a place had to be dis- 
covered and earned, where boundaries 
and limits had to be re-defined, where 
privacy was at a premium. 

Before the first week was out, John 
began to cue his teacher that he was not 
finding his way. He walked about the 
classroom as if in a daze. Children more 
active and verbal moved in where John 
was, and he quietly moved out. His 
teacher was finding him on the edge of 
things, his overcontrolled body as poised 
as that of a disinterested observer. Yet 
she could see and feel the “lostness”’ all 
about him. 

One day as she intruded on his remote- 
ness with some queries about his home, 
he gave her a projection of how he per- 
ceived this place where they sat. “Oh, 
Miss S., our house is such a tiny little 
place. We could put our whole house in 
this big, big room.” For John this was 
no fantasy; it was the reality. Miss S. 
agreed that she sometimes felt the room 
was big and noisy, too. But it could be 
fun to live in once you learned your way 
around. Some of the tenseness left John’s 
body. Another person saw this place as 
he did yet she could get around. Here 
was a liaison between his two worlds. 

The teacher saw this role, too, and 
accepted it. She began quietly and un- 
obtrusively to create for John the cush- 
ioning which he seemed to need to come 
out of the shock of newness, strangeness, 
and paralyzing bigness. She made herself 
easily accessible to him. She visited his 
home and found ways to relate these two 
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worlds. She watched for a child that John 
might attract or turn to for support and 
assurance. Little by little John began to 
show that he was developing the skills 
needed to get around in this new life 
space. One day while passing John’s 
work group. Miss S. heard him boasting. 
“Oh, my room at home is as big as this!” 
She knew John had gotten perspective 
that was approaching the accepted real- 
ity; once again his world had relatedness, 
and he had a place in it. 


To Live with Disillusionment 


Tom was a warm, outgoing third 
grader. He seemed never to miss any- 
thing that happened to a child about him. 
The teacher was accustomed to seeing 
children slip into Tom’s desk, sit closely 
beside him for a time, perhaps chat a 
bit. Then, as if refreshed and relaxed, 
the child would go on about his business. 
Tom worked at a steady even keel pro- 
ducing more, it seemed, when he had 
free contact with the children as he was 
needed. That fact had come to be under- 
stood by all in the room. 

Suddenly the teacher discovered Tom 
was missing from his desk for rather 
long intervals—long enough that the 
others would say “Where’s Tom?” She 
would find at times that he had left the 
room altogether. Or he had drawn him- 
self up in a little ball and was sitting 
in the knee-hole of her desk out of sight. 
When they built the gingerbread house 
for Hansel and Gretel, Tom crawled in 
and closed the door. Both his teacher and 
his friends were puzzled. His teacher 
accepted, however, that Tom, for some 
reason quite private to him, was in need 
of a new space pattern. 

Finally, Tom became aware of the 
children’s missing him and he said to 
her after coming out of the gingerbread 
house, “It’s the best place I know to have 
a little time to myself. I get so tired from 
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being close to people all of the time.” 
That was the extent of his confidence. 

Although his comment was reasonable 
enough, it wasn’t true somehow of Tom. 
His teacher began to look deeper for 
his loss of energy, his tiredness, his in- 
creasing need for separation from the 
group. She learned that Tom’s family 
was breaking up. His mother had sued 
for divorce. “The world was too much 
with” Tom. To keep his own integration 
he had to have time and space to himself. 
Understanding this, the teacher gave him 
time after school with her when he could, 
if he wished, talk out some of the hurt 
he felt. His great capacity to relate to 
others, to have empathy with their prob- 
lems had made the shock of his family 
conflict intense. He needed his teacher to 
help absorb some of the pain. 

With the after school arrangement, 
Tom began to spend less time alone in 
the classroom. He began to feel the 
strength of the children’s love for him. 
At this early age Tom was experimenting 
with time and space to learn how to live 
with pain and disillusionment—a detour, 
perhaps, in the developmental journey 
but one each takes at some time. By ac- 
cepting Tom’s own change of pattern, 
his temporary need for isolation, the 
teacher brought him back more quickly 
to the reality of the love and warmth in 
his peer group. In it Tom learned he 
could sense a continuing social unity that 
would carry him through this family loss. 


To Manipulate Time as a Balance 


Jane was just beginning fifth grade— 
those days when learning to travel with 
one’s sex group can be a real uphill 
pull. One recess period she came running 
to the teacher and demanded, “When are 
you going to send us in. We’ve been out 
here forever!”” The teacher’s first re- 
sponse was one of reality testing. She 
showed Jane the watch. Five minutes of 
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play time still remained. When she saw 
the panic in Jane’s face, the teacher sud- 
denly appreciated that there was more 
than one reality here. Time under ten- 
sion is quite a different quantity from 
time in happy play. She sent Jane on 
into the classroom to do an errand for 
her. Then she began to walk about the 
playground trying to see and feel what 
had sent Jane running as one set free 
when she could escape to the classroom. 

There were little groups scattered over 
the playground engaged in the team 
games of the season. Here and there 
were small groups of girls in tight little 
clusters—closed circles. It was a free 
play time, and the children were organ- 
izing their own groupings. Jane had 
come to her alone. There was apparently 
no space for her on this huge playground. 
No wonder time had been endless. 

Why did the classroom seem such a 
refuge? The same children would be 
there. She followed the children as they 
trooped into the room. There sat Jane 
compulsively working on her arithmetic 
problems. She was using each minute 
with expert efficiency almost gleefully. 
She would be finished long before the 
others and free to help check other chil- 
dren’s papers. Yes, there would be a 
place for Jane here if she used time 
wisely and was accurate in her work. 
The teacher realized that only here in 
this adult supervised area where the child 
really was an extension of her adult 
leadership could this be true. 

Time here was rewarding; on the play- 
ground it was punishing. There she was 
not even noticed, simply did not exist. 


Nobody even saw her—even the teacher 
—until she shouted out “‘time is forever.” 
Here, even though the girls disliked her 
and barely let her sit with them long 
enough to check a paper, they knew she 
was good at problems. Sometimes they'd 
come asking for her help. Lonely and 
exploitative as this place was, the ten- 
sions were bearable. Here Jane was some- 
body. 

To change Jane’s meaning for time the 
teacher will have to work slowly. Surely 
not until she can give her some experi- 
ences that would make relatedness seem 
an achievable possibility, can Jane afford 
to give up her use of time to become ex- 
pert, to be best. If she loses this identity, 
she will have no reality. Jane’s teacher 
will need to watch closely, live along 
with Jane until Jane’s behavior itself 
gives the cues to next steps. Jane may 
have had so many stormy times in her 
bouts with socialization forces that she 
may always need to use time to excel. 
She may need more support than the 
teacher can supply. 


THese CHILDREN HAVE REVEALED HIGH- 
ly relative meanings and uses for time 
and space. They have shown that, when 
under tension, children have greater dif- 
ficulty to achieve the commonly accepted 
symbols for these forces. Their under- 
standing teachers show that by accepting 
the child’s reality it is often possible to 
bring a child safely through a period of 
tension with little damage to his related- 
ness to the organized world and with 
more stable integration within his unique 
life space. 


KINDERGARTEN IS IMPORTANT NOT BECAUSE IT DEVELOPS PREPARED- 
ness for first grade but rather because it develops people who are 
going to be first graders.—LAURA ZIRBES. 
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By PATSY MONTAGUE 


Now you take 25 children— 


“Place and space either foster or retard the normal development of 
children.” This important area of the 1953-1955 ACEI Plan of Action 
is further amplified, “Recommended maximum group per teacher and 
per room: 25 children for the primary and intermediate grade.” Here 


is why! 


] KNOW THERE ARE NOT ANY FOOL- 
proof recipes for teaching, but if you 
asked me what it takes to make a good 
learning situation for young children, I 
would begin, “‘Now you take 25 children, 
a large, wholesome classroom, and a 
happy understanding teacher.” Soon you 
would see a colorful, happy room in 
which interested children are bubbling 
with activity. You would see change 
taking place. You would see growth 
taking place. You would see learning at 
its best. The children would all have a 
sense of belonging that comes from being 
a part of a group that is not too big. The 
teacher would have a buoyant spirit be- 
cause he is not crushed under a load 
that is too heavy for human shoulders. 
I know because I have taught 40 chil- 
dren! I have also taught 25 children! 


The Important Little Things 


The years that I like to remember are 
the ones in which I had only 25 chil- 
dren! There was time for all the little 
things that are important in the child’s 
life. There was time to sit down beside 
each child and help him with individual 
difficulties. There was time to help each 
child have some measure of success in 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 





Patsy Montague is an associate in elementary 
education, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C. 
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and many other skills that are involved. 
There was even time to find out why 
some children were having difficulties. 
There was time to keep anecdotal records 
for each child. There was time for parent 
conferences. There was even time to sit 
down at the end of the day and enjoy 
the sensation that comes from creative 
teaching. 

I like to remember the years that I 
had only 25 children because we could 
have a program that was flexible enough 
to take care of all of the little things 
that came up in a child’s day—some- 
thing happened in the family; something 
new was brought into the room; a new 
discovery was made; a tooth was lost; a 
new hair ribbon was worn. These are im- 
portant things in a child’s life and can 
lead to avenues of learning. 

For example, Charles and some of 
the boys were digging a tunnel during 
playtime. They began to discover new 
things in the earth—such as worms, 
snails, rocks, lumps of coal, bugs. 
Almost every day for a long time they 
would bring these things in for a discus- 
sion. The digging went on for several 
weeks and I felt that it was not only an 
adventure in digging but it was a way 
to help the boys and girls have a new 
appreciation of soil and earth and things 
about us. 

I remember how the children and I 
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learned to look up things in books, to 
compare what we found and often to 
seek new materials to get further infor- 
mation. The dictionary and encyclopedia 
were often used as references after our 
discussion of how to find things and how 
to use them. 

I remember the day that Ronnie 
brought an egg with a double yolk. 
“This,”’ he said, “is a double yolker that 
one of our hens laid.” Jimmy asked, 
“How do you know it is a double 
volker?” Ronnie replied, “Because it is 
bigger than most eggs and besides we 
can open it and see.” So we got a bowl 
and broke the egg. Sure enough it was 
a double yolker! 

As we were admiring the egg someone 
said, “What are we going to do with it 
now?” Ann said, “It would certainly 
make a good omelet.” 

In reply to my question as to where 
we could find a recipe, someone sug- 
gested that we could look in the diction- 
ary. We found omelet in the dictionary 
and I wrote on a chart the things which 
it said you put into an omelet. In our 
room we had a little hot plate which we 
often used for cooking. We connected 
this. We beat up the eggs with an egg 
beater until they were foamy and yellow. 
We borrowed some milk and some butter 
from the cafeteria. In only a few moments 
the omelet was ready to pour into our 
little frying pan. Never have I seen such 
a fluffy big omelet. There was enough for 
26 of us to have a bite on a saltine. What 
better way could we teach butter, eggs, 
omelet? 

The very next day John brought a 
duck egg that one of his ducks laid. After 
we broke it we decided to make chocolate 
drop cookies. Some of the children found 
this recipe in a cookbook and Ann wrote 
it on a large piece of paper for the group 
to read and follow. When these cookies 
are dropped from the two spoons they 
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sometimes turn out to have funny shapes. 
We laughed and laughed when one 
cookie looked exactly like a little black 
duck. 


Chocolate Nut Drop Cookies 
1 cup sugar 
1, cup butter 
1 egg 
1 cup milk 
114 cups flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup cocoa 
| cup nut meats 
Cream sugar and butter in a bowl. Beat egg. 
Add egg and milk, sift flour. baking powder, 
and cocoa. Add to mixture, stir well. Drop 
with spoon on greased baking sheet and bake 


in hot oven 375 degrees for fifteen minutes. 


Time To Value Our Community 

There was time to enjoy the contribu- 
tions which many people in our com- 
munity could make to our school pro- 
gram. We made a medicine kit for our 
workshop. Allen’s father who was a doc- 
tor came in one morning and helped us 
decide what to put in the kit which we 
were building. We made a list——gauze, 
adhesive, iodine, cotton, Band-Aids, 
peroxide, and mercurochrome. We kept 
this list with a kit to check the items as 
we secured them. 

David’s father was on Guadalcanal but 
he contributed much to our program. He 
sent David a rubber amphibious train- 
ing map, a Japanese croup kettle, and 
a coconut. The rubber map was about 
two yards square and was made to show 
the topography of the rivers, oceans, 
roads. It was a delightful experience to 
crawl over it and squeeze and feel the 
trees and mountains. 

We discussed maps of various kinds 
and how they were made and used. We 
made a collection of maps—a relief map, 
a road map, a city map, an aerial map, 
and a production map. Later we made 
a map of our city. 

Sammy and his father took a trip to 
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New York State to get some maple syrup. 
Sammy brought back a road map with 
the trip marked in red and a cross show- 
ing exactly where they got the syrup. 
He also brought a quart of syrup and 
the directions for making maple sugar. 

We cooked the syrup on the hot plate 
until it formed a hard ball in water. 
We watched it boil and bubble. We in- 
haled the sweet odor. Sammy rinsed the 
muffin tins in sweet milk and we poured 
the syrup into each little tin. In only a 
few minutes there were 26 little cakes 
of maple sugar. One for each of us. This 
was a rich experience for the group but 
for Sammy it was equivalent to a trans- 
fusion. It awakened new interests and 
stimulated higher levels of behavior. 

It was during one of those years in 
which I taught 25 children that we cele- 
brated Easter and the Passover together. 
It was a new and meaningful experience 
for all of us. 

In our neighborhood there were many 
churches and often as we walked together 
we talked of these churches. One day we 
bought a book entitled One God. We 
looked at the pictures of different kinds 
of churches and had 
before we put it on the library table. 
We were getting ready for Easter and 
the holidays—making greeting cards, 
planning an Easter egg hunt, and talk- 
ing of new life around us. 

One day Susie, who was one of the 
Jewish children in our group, said, “We 
are getting ready to celebrate the Pass- 
over in our home.” We discussed the 
Passover with Susie. The next day she 
brought us a book to read about the 
Passover. We discussed what we knew 
and discovered that many of the same 
symbols were used in the celebration of 
Easter and the Passover. We made a 
list of the things that we used to cele- 
brate Easter and decided on a list of 
things to celebrate the Passover. 


some discussion 
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Easter Passover 
eggs matzoth 
rabbits synagogues 
flowers unleavened bread 
new leaves herbs 
chicks candles 
churches wine 
plants nuts 
green grass apples 
eggs 


We read Susie’s book about the cruel 
treatment of the Hebrews and their re- 
lease from bondage. The children were 
very much in sympathy with Moses and 
the Hebrew people. 

During one of our discussions some- 
one suggested that we celebrate the Pass- 
over. In preparation for this I visited 
a Hebrew School. I saw the brass that 
had been polished, read a story about a 
matzoth factory, and learned that the 
children were going to make matzoths. 
I listened with the children to the music 
of the Passover. 

Upon my return [I told the children 
of my visit. Together we made leavened 
and unleavened bread. We baked the 
bread and ate it with jelly. Since we had 
dyed eggs for the Easter ege hunt, the 
children suggested that I should hide 
some leavened bread for them to find as 
the Jewish mother did before the Pass- 
over. It is easy to be tolerant of other 
people and cultures if you have really 
shared their joys and sorrows. I gsrew 
with the children in understanding and 
tolerance. 

I remember the morning that Duncan 
walked in lugging a big, greasy, exhaust 
pipe. Dunean was an insecure child and 
needed much love and attention. I was 
glad that he could be a part of a small 
group. I was glad that there was time 
to talk with him about his treasure. We 
sent for Mr. Hubber, who often helped 
us with our science. He told us about 
exhaust pipes and how they work. With 
a candle and a piece of glass, he showed 
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us how carbon comes from a flame. Later 
we went out and looked under an auto- 
mobile to see the exhaust pipe. Duncan 
became deeply interested in science and 
throughout the year science became a 
kind of exhaust pipe for him. It furnished 
an outlet for much of his pent-up energy 
and for many of his mixed emotions. It 
was not uncommon to see him lugging 
old pieces of iron, big hunks of ice, and 
many of the other things which he found 
in his environment. I discovered that 
even the simplest things that children 
find have endless possibilities if there is 
time to help them to experiment, to ex- 
plore, and to discover. 

One day Danny and Hugh noticed that 
our toad looked sick. They put it in a 
little pan of warm water. In spite of 
all their care, it died the next day. Now 
on that same day eleven new baby rats 
were born in our family of rats. I shall 
never forget how Danny spread _ his 
fingers and said, “Well, things die but 
new things are born.” 

Through this sensitivity to the world 
around them, I watched the children de- 
velop a wholesome philosophy of life. 


To Kindle a Spark 


When there are only 25 children in a 
group, it is easy to kindle a spark. When 
there are 40 children in a group, it is 
easy to snuff a flame! Only a teacher who 
has taught 40 children can understand 
the frustration that comes from knowing 
that you can’t ever re-kindle the flame 
that you snuffed today because there 
wasn’t time and the load was too heavy. 
The real tragedy is written in the lives 
of those who never really learned to like 
school, to say nothing of learning to read, 
or write, or spell. 

I like to remember how much Tony 
enjoyed making sugar cookies. It was 


easy for him to follow the recipe. Tast- 
ing and smelling became a very real 
part of his reading. A few days later 
he asked if he might copy the recipe 
from a large chart which I had made on 
unprinted newsprint with a black mark- 
ing crayon. His mother said he might 
bake cookies on Saturday afternoon. 
Soon his mother told me that he was 
searching the cookbooks to find other 
recipes that he could read. 

I like to think that we kindled a 
spark that will go on and on through 
the years to make Tony’s life richer and 
to encourage him to experiment and 
create. 

The following year I taught him in 
second grade and it was not uncommon 
to see him poring over an encyclopedia 
searching for more information about 
worms, bugs, shells, planets, trees, birds. 

Once he said to me, “I have read all 
there is in this encyclopedia about 
planets and there is not a thing about 
Pluto. You must have been mistaken 
this morning when you said there was 
a planet called Pluto.” We discovered 
that Pluto had been discovered since the 
set of encyclopedias had been published. 
“Oh,” he said, “we are both right!” 

I like to think of all these experiences 
as snowballs rolling down a hill—some 
small idea or experience creating the 
desire to go on and on, gathering more 
and more knowledge and experience to 
make life rich and full and well rounded. 
This is the satisfaction that comes from 
having a group that is small enough to 
know and understand. 


You can live with 40 children, you 
can love 40 children, you can help 40 
children, but if you want the best of liv- 
ing and loving and learning, “now you 
take 25 children—.” 
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Children can solve many of their own problems 
of space and place by having a share in the 
planning. Peg Stapleton is a teacher in Hoover 
School, Yakima, Washington. 


Hoover ScHoo. Is ATTEMPTING TO 
meet the challenge of cooperative plan- 
ning through student council activities. 
The Hoover Student Council, just begin- 
ning its fifth year, provides all children, 
first through sixth grade, opportunity to 
express and practice the basic skills of 
social living revolving around self-ex- 
pression and constructive thinking. 

This year there are 35 representatives, 
one boy and one girl elected from each 
classroom and one member from special 
education. The principal and two teachers 
serve as staff advisers. 

Last year there were weekly meetings 
at 11:00. But this year we felt we would 
try regular monthly meetings (at 12:30) 
with special meetings called as the need 
arises. We will evaluate these two plans 
at the end of the year. 

If a problem concerns only grades 
3, 4, 5, and 6, then it is considered by 
the Senior Council. If a problem con- 
cerns grades | and 2 it is considered by 
the Junior Council. But general meetings 
attended by both Councils are held to 
plan student activities, consider all 
school problems, or promote projects for 
the whole school. 

When a problem arises in a room it 
is discussed by the group of children 
involved. If it concerns the whole school, 
a statement is written by the room or 
group and placed in the Student Council 
envelope. Before the next Council meet- 
ing, the envelope is checked; the prob- 
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By PEG STAPLETON 


School Problems and the Student Council 


lem along with other topics considered 
important by the planning committeé 
are placed on the agenda. 

Each classroom receives this order of 
business or agenda on the morning before 
the meeting. This permits the two repre- 
sentatives to listen to a discussion of the 
ideas of their group. They bring the sug- 
gestions to the Council meeting. 

The ideas and suggestions are shared. 
The Council then votes on procedures to 
follow or on suggestions of how to carry 
out each situation. The minutes of each 
meeting are typed and given to every 
room. The teacher may check to be cer- 
tain the representatives cover all impor- 
tant discussions and also keep the min- 
utes on file as permanent reference. 

Senior Council members are assigned 
to help Junior Council members give 
their report of the general meeting. 


Selection of Council Members 


Each room suggests their ideas for 
the type of person who would make a 
good Student Council representative. 

These qualifications are typed into a 
combined list, so each room has a guide 
for their election. These were some of the 
suggestions this year: 


¢ One who can talk loud enough. 

¢ One who will take part in the discus- 
sions. 

© One that follows directions. 

e One that can come back and report to 
the class. 

¢ One that is dependable. 

¢ One who uses good language habits. 


Working Out a Project 


A spring project in 1954 was the plan- 
ning and planting of gardens in the space 
provided in front of each room. 
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The representatives talked over why 
we would plant gardens; the value of 
having all those on one side of the build- 
ing planned to look the same; and how 
we would raise money for the project. 

With cooperation of teachers, custo- 
dians, and boys and girls, the project was 
completed. Many learning experiences 
were gained during the planning and 
actual planting. 

Minutes from some of the meetings 
show progression of the garden plans: 


March 31: We talked about our Spring 
Garden planning and what we can do to have 
attractive school grounds this spring. summer, 
and next fall. It is up to each of us to help 
take care of our school grounds and a place 
we are all proud of. the Student Council 
decided. 

The main points considered during our 
meeting this morning were the care of our 
flower beds and how each section of the build- 
ing will plan for their section of flower beds. 

We decided not to cut across the corners of 
the garden or flower beds when we are either 
coming or going from our rooms. Be careful 
not to walk or play in the flower beds. We 
decided to remind our big brothers and sisters 
at home about being careful of our flower 
beds before school, after school, and on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. 

We also decided that each section of the 
building would meet and choose one or two 
representatives from each room to meet and 
decide and have well-planned flower beds, 
rather than just everyone planting something 
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different. These groups should meet and have 
your plans down and turned into the office 
before next Tuesday, April 5. 


April 14: The Student Council members 
discussed and decided several things that 
would make our flower beds prettier on all 
sides of the building. Decisions that were 
made: 

¢ Divide our chrysanthemums and replant 
them. so as to have nice even rows of flowers 
next to the building. 

e A committee will write letters to florists 
to find out the type of flowers that will be 
suitable for Hoover School. and different 
prices. 

¢ When each room is ready to dig their 
own flower bed, they should contact the cus- 
todian a day or two ahead of time, so he can 
wet the flower bed down. 


April 21: The Student Council decided that 
we would remind every boy and girl not to 
play ball on the sidewalks near our gardens. 
We might get on a garden and hurt some of 
the flowers that a room has worked so hard on. 

We will be safe if we play ball a long way 
from our building. When we are coming into 
our rooms, we will have to wait our turns and 
not cut across the gardens. 


May 5: The garden information that was 
brought to the meeting was that: 

Petunias would be the best flowers for the 
North side of the building. 

Snapdragons would be the best flowers for 
the back sides of the building. 

These will be ordered and a buying com- 
mittee is to buy the flowers or plants from a 
greenhouse as soon as Charlene does the fig- 
uring on how many are needed. 
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SoMETIMES WE ARE SO BUSY THINKING 
of fine buildings, expensive materials, 
and an abundance of supplies for chil- 
dren that we forget to live richly with 
children. We often clamor for free and 
inexpensive materials and highly adver- 
tised mechanical devices of teaching, 
thinking that these will help solve our 
problems. After our purchases, we are 
usually let down to find that all our 
troubles have not vanished. We have 
spent so much but gained so little. 

Children push us with their eagerness. 
They want to find out! They bring turtles, 
frogs, and fish to school. Rocks, bits of 
string, and arrowheads are stuffed into 
their pockets—yet we often fail to take 
the hint! We read the daily lesson in 
the science book and leave the real 
science in children’s pockets or in the 
fish bowl. The child’s world is rich in 
possibilities for real learnings—learn- 
ings that help children live richly and 
happily in the present. 

Then there are non-material things 
that mean so much but cost so little 
which are often neglected. Without them 
we cannot be successful with children, 
for they are the very essence of good 
teaching. A friendly smile, bits of con- 
versation, a great deal of laughter, and 
an occasional pat on the shoulder are 
some of the ingredients for happy living 
in the classroom. These cannot be bought 
on the market! They are within the teach- 
er himself. 

It is the glow of the inner feeling of 
love for children and a constant faith in 
them that really counts. Without this 
inner feeling of love and faith, the smiles 





Mary Alice Stuttle is a teacher, Laboratory 
School, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
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Those Priceless Materials 


and laughter are false. And children 
have a way of knowing! We cannot fool 
them with insincere expressions of friend- 
liness. It is the bond of true friendship 
that helps give children an urge to 
achieve. It is friendship with children, 
love and faith in children that raise the 
quality of living within the classroom. 
With improvement in the quality of liv- 
ing there is improvement in the quality 
of learning. Without love and faith, there 
is a pressing down, and children find it 
hard to live under pressure. 


C.HILDREN LIKE THE REAL THING! THEY 
learn from seeing, touching, feeling, and 
doing. Artificial living and learning has 
no place in the classroom where children 
are finding real success in learning. With 
success in learning comes happiness in 
living. 
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“There is a chair. Do you see the chair? The 
chair is to sit on and wait. Won’t you sit on the 
chair and wait?” 
Reprinted by special permission of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Copyright 1954, Curtis Publishing Co. 
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By DOROTHY HANKS 


Living with a Library 


Durinc THE Last TEN YEARS, CHANG- 
ing educational methods have made 
school libraries an accepted part of new 
school equipment in many states. Older 
communities, like Washington, D. C., are 
still struggling to supply this vital need 
by volunteer help. 

Lafayette School is a typical example. 
True, the school was more fortunate than 
many. It had a room and some books. 
Proverbial mystery shrouds the origin, 
but since the District of Columbia makes 
no provision for elementary-school li- 
braries, it is certain that it has always 
been staffed and financed by parents. 

Four years ago, the book collection 
had a most Topsy-like appearance—it 
had just grown. It consisted of about 
2200 books; about 10 percent had been 
published before 1930, and far too many 
were of 1890 vintage. Actually, many of 
those published in the 1930’s were out- 
dated. Encyclopedias formed almost 10 
percent of the collection. With the excep- 
tion of a recent World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, these, too, were old and formed 
a large block of uninteresting-looking 
books, seldom used except when a group 
of children would descend on the library, 
all clamoring for an “I” volume to look 
up Indians. 

Books were classified into large groups 
such as geography, history, fine arts, 
nature, and fiction. “Fiction” included 
both biographies and fairy tales. The 
charging out of books was a time-consum- 
ing process. Each book title had to be 
listed with the borrower’s name on 3 by 





Dorothy Hanks is a mother who is chairman of 
the Library Committee at Lafayette School, 
Washington, D. C. 
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5 cards which were filed by classrooms. 
When the book was returned this in- 
formation was crossed off, sometimes 
after a hectic search. 

For a number of years there was only 
one mother on duty at a time; the chair- 
man of the library personally pinch- 
hitted for all absentees and just about 
ran the situation singlehanded. 


Reorganization 


During the summer of 1951, a drastic 
operation was undertaken—a complete 
reorganization of our library to make 
it conform to standard library procedure. 
It is difficult to say just what started us 
off; but principally it must have been the 
vision of how much more useful the 
library could be to the children if it were 
properly organized. 

Once the decision was made, the chair- 
man consulted the library specialist in 
the Office of Education and several neigh- 
borhood librarians. The advice received 
was helpful in clarifying objectives and 
procedures, but also made it clear what 
a large task this was for parents to 
undertake. But full of enthusiasm we 
made our first professional purchase, 
a copy of The Teacher-Librarian’s Hand- 
book by Mary Peacock Douglas (Amer 
ican Library Association, $2.75), 
ordered supplies from a library supply 
house, and work was begun. 

The entire project was completed dur- 
ing the summer months. Between 50 and 
60 mothers worked on the project, 
usually for two or three hours at a time; 
and, in general, not more than eight or 
ten workers were in the library at any 
one time. A number of teen-agers and 
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grade-schoolers also helped, inspired by 
the occasional free soft drinks. 

The chairman of the library at that 
time was a genius at persuading people 
to work, but even with her unusual talents 
it sometimes took 15 or 20 telephone 
calls to round up eight or ten mothers. 
She later estimated 1000 “woman hours” 
spent on the job—actual time spent in 
the library, and did not include the tele- 
phone conversations involved. 

Obviously, too, an efficiency expert 
would not regard all the time spent in 
the library as time spent on the job. 
There were the inevitable general and 
irrelevant conversations and refreshment 
breaks; but they did contribute to the 
“esprit de corps” and made fun of an 
often tedious job. Even now. some four 
years later, many library conversations 
are punctuated with, “Remember that 
summer.” The principal of the school 
dropped in frequently to add an en- 
couraging word, as she continues to do 
throughout the school year; we could 
do nothing without her enthusiastic co- 
operation and support. Her long-suffer- 
ing clerk relayed numerous telephone 
messages to our staff; the custodian will- 
ingly helped with any number of assorted 
problems, including reminding us that 
it was 4:30, and, please, would we go 
home. 

The supplies needed for the entire 
operation (catalog, catalog cards, charge- 
out box and cards, book pockets, dating 
slips, electric pencil and tape, accession 
book, and extra sheets) amounted to 
about $100.  Lafayette’s Home and 
School Association, the school’s parent- 
teacher organization, contributed this 
amount as a supplementary appropria- 
tion. At that time about $400 was being 
spent yearly on the library; previous 
allotments had been only $250. (In the 
past few years, $500 has been the annual 
amount. ) 
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The school library of today is impor- 
tant to each and every child in the 
school, because it is here that the child 
has an opportunity to select the learning 
‘just right” for him. 


« 


materials that are 


Schools that have libraries planned 
and operated to give pupils opportu- 
nities to find and study and enjoy many 
types of library materials under wise 
guidance are gratified with the results. 
State Departments of Education in 30 
states have recognized the need for or- 
ganized elementary-school libraries and 
have formulated library standards to 
aid schools. This is three times the num- 
ber of states so committed ten years ago. 
—Nora E. Beust. Office of Education. 
U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 











The time and money expended have 
been more than repaid in operating efh- 
ciency. In spite of our amateur standing, 
many things were accomplished. Advan- 
tages of the present system: 

Ease in locating books and reference mate- 
rial. 

Teaches children the use of the card catalog 
and the Dewey system. (These are tools they 
will continue to use in their formal education 
and perhaps beyond.) 

Children can charge-out their own books, 
which speeds up the whole process. 

The yearly inventory is greatly simplified. 


Reappraising the Collection 


Unfortunately, the withdrawal of old 
and outdated books was not done until 
after the reorganization of the library. 
It would have been more logical to have 
done it before. However, it was in becom- 
ing better acquainted with the books 
through working with them that we real- 
ized how many were ill-suited to an ele- 
mentary school. 

By this time, we knew that there are 
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Photos, Lafayette Public School, 

Washington, D.C. 

qualitative as well as quantitative stand- 
ards for school libraries. Hopelessly sub- 
standard in number of books, we under- 
stood that “dead wood” in a library can 
be more harmful to a child than no book 
at all. A disappointed reader can so 
easily become a non-reader. 

That fall with Wilson’s Children’s 
Catalog in hand, we reappraised (some- 
times agonizingly) our informational or 
Dewey-numbered shelves. The children’s 
librarian from the local branch of the 
public library kindly consented to help 
in the winnowing of the fiction shelves. 

In all, some 200 titles were withdrawn 
at that time, such out-of-date items as 
Three Industrial Nations published in 
1915 and Stories of Our Country pub- 
lished in 1881. Gone, too, are Zane 
Grey’s Call of the Canyon, two volumes 
of American Conservation published by 
the American Forestry Association, and 
four copies of Civic Science in the Com- 
munity published in 1922. A number of 
books more suited to an older age level, 
such as Once Upon a Time in Egypt and 
Everyday Life in Rome in the Time of 
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Caesar and Cicero, were taken to the 
nearest junior-high school for the perusal 
of its librarian. 

This rather depressing enumeration 
could go on and on (we have over a 
four-year period withdrawn 450 titles), 
but surely it is apparent that where 
parents are functioning as librarians they 
should know something about the cur- 
riculum of the school, the reading levels 
of the children they are trying to serve, 
and should not hesitate to discard books 
which do not contribute to the educa- 
tional program. It is more difficult than 
it would seem to accomplish the weed- 
ing-out process. To so many people the 
written word has become sacred, and a 
book is a book even though covered with 
dust and filled with out-dated informa- 
tion. 

Amateurs can also err in the other 
direction; it is entirely possible to with- 
draw books whose intrinsic literary 
merits are not recognized. The writer cer- 
tainly erred when she removed Mar- 
guerite de Angeli’s Henner’s Lydia and 
William Pene Du Bois’ Great Geppy. 
This was done because, after three years, 
they had never circulated. A trained 
librarian with skill and knowledge could 
interest both teachers and children in 
these outstanding books. This is not to 
say that we are unaware of the problem; 
Marion Holland’s Billy Had a System 
was introduced to one fifth-grade boy and 
“Billy” has been circulating ever since. 
The same is true of the Ronald Syme 
biographies and certain of the First Book 
series. 

There are now almost 2600 books on 
our shelves for a school population of 
800. This is far below the figure of five 
books per pupil, recommended as a mini- 
mum by the School Library Section of 
the Office of Education. Our meager 
three to one ratio is most discouraging 
when compared to the seven to one ratio 
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of an elementary school in Baltimore 
County, Maryland. It is interesting to 
note that in this nearby area there are 
now 32 professional elementary-school 
librarians, although five years ago there 
was only one. Special funds are appro- 
priated in that county to establish basic 
book collections in addition to the 
regular one dollar per pupil book allot- 
ment. The school administration in Balti- 
more County has adopted an elementary- 
school library program—quite different 
from the hand-to-mouth existence of any 
volunteer effort. 


Choosing New Titles 


Of our 2600 titles, 800 have been 
added in the past three years, including 
one new encyclopedia. We discarded two 
encyclopedias with 1932 and 1934 copy- 
rights. Three other sets not quite so 
antiquated were placed in each of the 
sixth-grade classrooms, where their ready 
accessibility has proved useful in limited 
areas and in teaching research methods. 

A few books are given each year, but 
most of our new titles are bought with 
library funds from a wholesaler where 
we receive the trade discount of 33 1/3 
percent. Books are selected by the library 
chairman with the approval of the prin- 
cipal. The following lists are used: Amer- 
ican Library Association’s Basic Book 
Collection for Elementary Grades; Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Inter- 
national’s Bibliography of Books for 
Children: and the Children’s Bookshelf, 
issued by the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Government. Newspaper reviews are a 
constant source of information; the an- 
nual Children’s Book Fair proves a 
yearly temptation to exceed the budget. 
The present chairman is also fortunate 
in having a friend who reviews and edits 
children’s books. Her review copies pro- 
vide a welcome opportunity to examine 
books firsthand before ordering—and 
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her informal comments are a source of 
information. 

When book orders are being made up, 
titles, authors, and publishers are jotted 
down on 3 by 5 cards which can be 
shuffled around in various combinations. 
For example, to see if the list is properly 
balanced, the titles can be grouped by 
classification: fiction, Dewey numbers, 
easy or picture books. After the final 
decisions are made, the cards can then 
be arranged alphabetically by author 
and the book order typed. 

Last year we also checked on types of 
books in the library and found that we 
were near the recommended distribution 
of 55 percent Dewey numbered books, 
20 percent fiction, and 25 percent easy 
or picture books. Because it is so simple 
to find good fiction and good biographies 
and rather difficult to find certain factual 
books of the correct reading level, it is 
well to check a collection from time to 
time to see that it remains in balance. 

Circulation at any one time is between 
400 and 500—that is almost a maximum 
figure when one considers that kinder- 
gartners and first graders do not draw 
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books. We should like to compile true 
circulation figures as is done in the pub- 
lic libraries, but with so many different 
workers involved, we have devised no 
practical way of doing this. 


Favorite Titles 

To satisfy the well-nigh insatiable de- 
mand, we have a rather large biography 
section. Then, too, the biographies being 
published today progress nicely from 
one reading level to the next. For ex- 
ample, our third graders start on what 
they call the “orange biographies,” from 
the color of the binding. Pocahontas. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Knute Rockne 
and Alexander Graham Bell all are read 
and read again. 

Fourth graders usually discover the 
more advanced series of Signature books. 
Here the field widens somewhat and The 
Story of Florence Nightingale and The 
Story of Louis Pasteur are almost as 
popular as Daniel Boone and Kit Carson. 
Landmark books, a combination of bio- 
graphy and history, appeal to the fifth 
and sixth graders. Pony Express and 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo have been 
especially popular. 

In the fiction section. perhaps the 
single characters most fascinating to our 
readers are Walter Brooks’ “Freddy” 
and Ellen MacGregor’s “Miss Pickerell.” 
It would be inconceivable not to order 
two copies of the latest “Freddy” exploit 
and three would be desirable if our funds 
permitted. The Augustus books by Le 
Grand enjoy a solid type of popularity 
though not as spectacular as “Freddy.” 
Stuart Little by E. B. White was so 
popular that when Charlotte's Web ap- 
peared, it was added to the collection 
almost immediately. 

A new-found friend for our fourth- 
grade girls is “Betsy,” by Carolyn Hay- 
wood, whose adventures run into several 
volumes. Several months ago someone on 
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the telephone introduced herself as the 
aunt of a Lafayette pupil, “And, please, 
where can I find a ‘Betsy’ book for my 
niece? Since reading them in the library. 
no other book will do.” 

There is always a call for more horse 
stories. The latest Black Stallion and the 


newest Marguerite Henry book are 
placed on the book order almost auto- 
matically. One mother reported that the 
whole family took a trip to Chincoteague 
to see the country Miss Henry has made 
famous by her “Misty” stories. 

Dogs, too, have their friends, though 
they are not as numerous nor as vociter- 
ous as the horse set. Bonny’s Boy and 
Bonny’s Boy Returns by Rechnitzer, and, 
for younger readers, the Margaret John- 
son books have all been well liked. 

There is always a problem in finding 
baseball and football stories suited to 
our reading levels. Some of the Tunis 
and Scholz books and all of those by 
Marion Renick are well used. There is 
a current vogue for stories about nurses 
almost impossible for us to deal with 
aside from The First Book of Nurses and 
a biography of Florence Nightingale. 
Books about stars and prehistoric animals 
seem in almost constant demand, while 
the call for those about birds. trees, 
foods, and various geographical areas 
depends upon the curriculum. 

In general, with our limited funds it 
usually seems wise to buy only one copy 
of a book. However, there are exceptions 
to this rule. One of the outstanding is 
Janice Holland’s They Built a City, the 
story of the city of Washington. Our 
fourth-grade teachers felt that it was so 
well suited to their classes both in sub- 
ject matter and reading level that we now 
have three copies. 

Other exceptions are the Disney story 
books published by Heath, a series of 
supplementary readers involving such 


old friends as Donald Duck and Mickey 
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Mouse. Though we have 14 of them, they 
are literally never on the shelves. The 
same is true of Curious George and the 
two companion volumes by H. A. Rey; 
these delightful picture books have an 
almost universal appeal for first and sec- 
ond graders. Dr. Seuss is another favor- 
ite with this group and each new fantasy 
is greeted with squeals of joy by our 
vounger customers. 

Magazines: Each child may withdraw 
one magazine in addition to one book. 
The library subscribes to Popular Me- 
chanics, Popular Science, Junior Natural 
History, and the Story Parade as long as 
it lasted. The covers of these magazines 
are reinforced with pasteboard, which 
extends their lives immeasurably. They 
are then treated as a book, and pockets, 
cards, and dating slips placed in the 
back. We also have an extensive collec- 
tion of National Geographics which 
parents have donated. They are a some- 
what mixed blessing, for while the read- 
ing material is too difficult for most sixth- 
grade children, the pictures are interest- 
ing and often valuable for classroom use. 
It does not seem worth while to process 
them with pockets, cards, so we simply 
ask the children to sign them out on a 
piece of paper. 

Our Reference Books: In addition to 
the older encyclopedia mentioned, we 
have the Britannica, Jr., 1949; the World 
Book, 1951, which has been kept up to 
date by buying the annual supplements; 
and the most recent acquisition—Comp- 
ton’s, 1953. We also have the most recent 
Goode’s School Atlas, Rand MeNally’s 
World Atlas, 1947, Webster’s School 
Dictionary, and a two-volume Funk and 
Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary, 
which must be replaced when time is 
available to deal with the dictionary 
problem. 

Records: For a number of years the 
library chairman selected the school’s 
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music records and paid for them out of 
her budget. This is now properly the 
function of a newly-formed music com- 
mittee, although the recordings are still 
kept in the library as the place from 
which they can best be circulated. 


Operation 


At this point, it may well seem that 
we have put the cart before the horse, 
or rather the contents of the cart before 
the cart itself, which is in this case the 
library’s operation. We occupy a long, 
narrow room on the second-floor cor- 
ridor which connects the two wings of 
the school. The natural lighting is good, 
but the husband of a former chairman 
was horrified at the electric fixtures. Re- 
wiring the library was a little beyond 
even our energetic parent group, so we 
have shades for the lights designed to 
eliminate glare. 

About 18 children, or half a class, can 
conveniently use the library at one time. 
Fach teacher is assigned one hour a week. 
Our faculty adviser makes up this sched- 
ule at the beginning of each school year, 
giving each teacher a preference as far 
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as possible. Recess is used as an ex- 
change period so that children may re- 
turn books as soon as they are read and 
will not have to wait until their regularly 
scheduled hour. This makes a busy half 
hour with children bustling in from all 
grades and leaves the mothers on duty 
slightly breathless, but it materially in- 
creases the use of the library. 

Two mother-librarians are on duty 
each morning from 10 to 12, and two 
each afternoon from 1 until 3. In gen- 
eral, one person works at the desk, the 
other circulates in the room answering 
questions, helping in the use of the 
catalog, and returning books to the 
shelves. 

The desk job is not simply sitting with 
rubber stamp in hand but involves tedious 
searches through the whole tray for a 
book card which should have been filed 
under room 204 and turns up in room 
102, not to mention the problem created 
when someone has put George Washing- 
ton’s card in Martha’s biography. And 
pity the poor mother who after a pains- 
taking search comes up with what she re- 
gards as just the right book on dinosaurs 
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only to have her mercurial client decide 
that he would rather read about rockets. 
But how satisfying it is to find just the 
information on spiders that the third 
grade is looking for, and in a book they 
can read! 

In addition to the 30 regular mother- 
librarians, there is a list of 15 to 20 
substitutes. 

The Library Committee of five is the 
backstop for the whole program. Each 
member has a particular day of the week 
for which she is responsible for the 
library’s operation. When a_ regular 
worker cannot serve and the substitute 
list is exhausted, the committee member 
for that day fills the gap. Mondays and 
Fridays have been relatively easy to 
manage; Thursday is a veritable Jonah. 
Each committee member is also respon- 
sible for a particular phase of the library 
work: book ordering; personnel assign- 
ments and inventory; magazine and book 
marking; processing of new books; and 
the catalog, which is done by our one 
professional, a former children’s libra- 
rian. It has never been satisfactorily 
explained why among some 600 mothers 
we can uncover only one professional 
librarian. 

The chairman of the library is ap- 
pointed by the president of the Home and 
School Association and is a member of 
the executive committee. She appoints 
the library committee. Each September 
mimeographed slips ask interested moth- 
ers to volunteer for library work and to 
state their preference as to time. Making 
these assignments is something like fit- 
ting together the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, 
but two weeks after school has started, 
the staff has been assembled and the 
library is opened. 

The crowded shelves are rapidly 
thinned out. With nearly 500 books in 
constant circulation, they do not look the 
same until inventory is taken in June. 
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This task is customarily accomplished in 
two or three days and is supervised by 
one of the committee members who 
rounds up about a dozen mothers who 
are not prostrate from the year’s work or 
by the thought of the three-month vaca- 
tion just ahead. Usually we lose about a 
dozen books; almost always one of the 
Black Stallion series has wandered away. 
Last year was a banner one, with only 
five books missing and every last horse 
safely in the barn. 

Book Repair: Our library is most for- 
tunate in having an active and efficient 
book repair group. Meeting weekly for 
two hours, they rebind and repair some 
300 books each school year. This au- 
tonomous group consists of four to five 
mothers with a chairman who directs the 
work and orders supplies. 


Unsolved Problems 


There are, of course, a number of 
problems yet to be solved. Foremost 
among these is the question of more 
books. This means a larger appropri- 
ation from the Home and School Associ- 
ation which does not now seem immedi- 
ately possible. We have been operating 
on a budget of $500, approximately $400 
of this has been spent for new books and 
$100 for book repair and supplies. We 
have been adding about 250 titles yearly. 
At this rate it will take almost six years 
to reach the minimum figure for a school 
of our size. 

Absenteeism is an inevitable problem 
with all volunteer workers. Almost the 
only solution would be the hiring of a 
professional librarian, perhaps on a part- 
time basis. The amount of money in- 
volved would seem to be beyond the 
means of the Home and School Associ- 
ation. However, after a good deal of 
effort on the part of interested parents, 


public funds have finally been appropri- 
ated to begin a music program in the 
D. C. elementary schools. The possibil- 
ity of doing the same thing for libraries 
should not be discounted. Or perhaps a 
beginning may be made here, as in other. 
communities, with a professional libra- 
rian available as consultant to several 
schools. 

Meanwhile, we need to do more in 
educating our mother-librarians, princi- 
pally in familiarizing them not only with 
the books available in the library but 
with which books are suited to which 
grades. For example, our sixth graders 
are a constant problem. Because they've 
read the “Freddy” books and finished 
off the latest Landmark, they feel as the 
little boy who announced blithely, “Oh, 
I’ve read everything in this library!” 
Yet few know Johnny Tremaine, The 
Melendy Family, or The Bells on Fin- 
land Street. Even though we haven't 
professional training, we have to answer 
questions like, ““What shall I read to my 
third grade this year?” or “Do you have 
any good books for my poor readers?” 

We can still do much in teaching good 
library procedure and habits to children. 
This past year our mother-librarian, who 
has been a professional librarian, talked 
informally to the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades on the use of the library, using 
large-size dummies of book cards, and 
various kinds of catalog cards as illus- 
trations. The committee has also dis- 
cussed the possibility of regularly sched- 
uled book talks and of a school library 
club. 


Solving new problems, buying new 
books, working with children, teachers, 
and mothers make “living with a library” 
a stimulating experience and a tremen- 
dous amount of fun. 
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Make It With and For Children 


One of a series of articles from material collected by members of the Make It With and For 
Children Committee of ACEI, Adele Rudolph (Philadelphia). chairman. 


Experimenting Is One Way of Learning 


Topay THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL IN- 
cludes many opportunities for following man’s footsteps in adapting 
familiar materials and products to new uses for a better life. We are 
finding that this area offers many situations in which children are 
purposefully engaged—planning, exploring, observing, devising, doing. 
evaluating, using. 

Children know what they want the final product to be able to do, 
so they call on their past experiences, consider possibilities, make 
tentative plans involving choices, carry on work, evaluate the emerging 
results, do further needed research in books and in the community, 
replan, re-evaluate, and try again until the article “will work.” In all 
this, they are experimenting in tangible materials and can see the 
results of their thinking as they proceed. They do not need to say to 
the teacher, “Is this right?” They know that if it works, it must be right. 

What satisfaction, not only in the finished product, but also in the 
work and thinking they did to accomplish their ends, and in their new 
knowledge and increased control of their environment! 










The children tapped many articles 
and materials, then selected pie plates, 
flower pots, and glass bottles as best 
for musical instruments. These gave a 
ringing musical sound when tapped 
quickly with a pencil held lightly. Ex- 
perimenting to fill each bottle with the 
right amount of water or to arrange 
the articles in proper sequence, trying 
familiar songs, daring to make up 
tunes, all were part of the worth- 
while experience. 
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“Will it light?” “Is it a real candle?” 
Experimenting with wax, cotton yarn, and 
dipping, the children made candles while 
studying How People Light Their Houses. 
Not until the flame flashed did they be- 
lieve that they had made candles. 





nailed 


y and black and 


Toys that children make or help to 
make are endowed with a personality 
that no bought toy ever acquires. 
“Rusty Jr.” resulted experimentally 
following an earlier experience in 
making “Little Horse” of newspaper 
canes. “Sally” was planned for and 
made in proportion to ride on Rusty 
Jr.’s back. 








(A saw-horse with extra 
boards for neck and head 
was used as a founda- 
tion for Rusty Jr. The 
frame was bulked and 
shaped by tying on wads 
of dry newspapers and 
covering with strip pa- 
pier mache—see Animal 
Heads for “The Wizard 
of Oz.”) 

















The committee expresses its appreciation to the 
following contributors from the Philadelphia i 
Public Schools: Lena Aaronson (McCloskey), Isa- i 
belle Powell (Logan), Mary Preston (Lamberton). 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 


News HERE and THERE .. . 


By FRANCES HAMILTON 


Memorial Endowment Fund 

The name of Edith Lesley Wolfard has 
been placed upon the Honor Roll of the Me- 
morial Endowment Fund by her husband, 
Merl Ruskin Wolfard. 

Mrs. Wolfard was a Life Member and con- 
tinuous supporter of the Association for 
Childhood Education. She was, in 1909, the 
founder of the Lesley School in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, a school which, through the 
persistent efforts of Mrs. Wolfard, became 
within her lifetime Lesley College, an ac- 
credited school of teacher education. 


ACEI Headquarters Fund 

To last month’s total we can now add 
$108.24—making the new sum of $15,779.16. 
Do let us keep hearing from you! 


School Construction 
Since the opening of the 84th Congress in 
early January, there has been a_ noticeable 
upswing in the emphasis on children—their 
education, their health, their general welfare. 
Congress now has before it two sharply diver- 
gent plans for providing emergency Federal 
action to help meet the immediate need for 
school construction: 
(1) By Federal grants-in-aid: Among the 
many bills that have been introduced are: 
HR14, HR15 Kearns and Bailey. Identical 
bills providing grants-in-aid to the states. 
S5 Hill and 18 others. A grants-in-aid bill 
to the states. (This is almost identical 
to the Cooper Bill which was reported 
out of Committee to the 83rd Congress, ) 
(2) By President Eisenhower’s proposal 
which would, essentially, facilitate the use of 
private capital by the states: 
$968 Smith (New Jersey) and 17 others. 
Hearings have been held on the Senate bills 
in the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. The House bills have been referred 





to the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, which will hold subsequent hearings. 
More specific information may be obtained 
by writing to your Congressman. Copies of 
the bills may be obtained from the Senate or 
House Document Room, U.S. Capitol. Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


New Opportunity 

A recent grant to Teachers College. Colum- 
bia University, by the Macmillan Company, 
publishers, has been made to advance the 
study and teaching of reading and other lan- 
guage arts in the elementary school. The 
grant will provide for annual renewable fel- 
lowships, under which the student may spe- 
cialize in the solution of reading problems or 
work in the curriculum and teaching depart- 
ment to learn to organize and improve the 
teaching of these subjects in the school pro- 
gram. He may major in guidance, psycho- 
logical foundations, the general psychology 
of learning. child development. testing and 
evaluation, clinical psychology, and psycho- 
logical services in the school—as these fields 
apply to language arts in the elementary 
school. Candidates actively working in ele- 
mentary education are encouraged to apply. 
Information and applications for the first 
fellowship, 1955-56, may be obtained from 
the Chairman of the Committee on Fellow- 
ships. Teachers College. Columbia University, 
New York. All applications must be filed 
before May 1. 1955. 


On the Calendar 

April 11-16—National Art Education Asso- 

ciation: Cleveland, Statler Hotel. 

May 29-June 3—82nd Annual Forum of 

the National Conference of Social Work; 
San Francisco. 

The annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Elementary Scence will be held on Sat- 
urday, April 16, in Kansas City, following 
the close of the 1955 ACEI Study Conference. 
Gerald S. Craig, Columbia University. and 
Katherine Hill, New York University, will 
address the morning session. A demonstra- 
tion and discussion period will follow. 





“Focus on Children” 
ACEI 1955 Study Conference—Kansas City, Missouri, April 11-15 
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HOLLOW BLOCK PLAY 


is more flexible, 


has more freedom 


with this new design 





Only four sides— 





light, sturdy! 


New pieces: fence, 


bench and stool. 





Fence piece for building fences, walls, gates, doll beds, hurdles. 
Stool and bench for tables, chairs, double-decker beds, windows, shelves. 
Each piece directly related to the standard 5/2” x 11” x 22” double square. 


Blocks made of white pine. Fences, boards, stools made of rugged yellow 
pine. Joints glued and nailed. Finished with special sealer. 


COMPARE THESE PRICES 


1 Half square 

2 -SQUAKO. 6 2 oe Be ee 

3 Double square... ........ 

4 Fence........ Ws, 

5 Bench . Rea Ree 

I et ined hg Eo Uh 
Short board............... 

(11/16 x 33/4 x 22”) 


Long board....._........... 
(1x 51/2 x 44”) 





SEE OUR REPRESENTATIVE WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
AT FUNCTIONAL DISPLAY, CATALOGUE .. . FREE 
KANSAS CITY 


COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS 


Rifton, N. Y. 
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MATERIALS 





Attractive and 
easy to use! 
Consistent with 
modern theories 


and methods. 


Offer more enjoyment and learning in the Language Arts! 


Judy SEE-QUEES 


Create interest and readiness in reading 
and story telling by using the highly 
appealing comic strip technique of sep- 
arate episodes in meaningful sequence. 
Judy See-Quees give practice in prob- 
lem solving, aid left to right reading 
habits, encourage a systematic ap- 
proach to oral and written expression. 
Judy See-Quees are silk screened in 
bright colors on heavy board and die 
cut into 3” squares which fit easily into 
inlay background. 


SERIES 12 
Goats Gruff 
Three Pigs 

. Goldilocks 
Gingerbread Boy 
Going to School 

. Trip to the Zoo 

. Story of Milk 

. Grocery Shopping 
Building a House 
10. Jack and the Beanstalk 


CPONAMAYONS 








13”x14” boards. 12 colorful 
pictures based on well 
known stories and common 
social experiences. 


Shipping wt. 2 Ibs. ea. $1.50 ea. 





SERIES 6 
Based on simple natural phenomena | ~ 
and action stories in 6 colorful | 
squares arranged on 9”x12” board. © === 
1. The Flower 4. The Frog 
2. The Squirrel 5. The Butterfly 
3. The Robins 6. Making Maple Syrup 


Shipping weight 1 Ib. each. .85 ea. 


Judy 


STORY SETS 


Serve a wide interest span, satisfy the 
need for understanding the real, creating 











41. Hi Diddle Diddle 
42. Little Pig Went to 


43. Humpty Dumpty 
44. Little Boy Blue 


NEW! SERIES 4 


Nursery rhymes in 4 step 
series on 9”x9” inlay board. 





Market 
45. Mary Had a Little Lamb 
46. Old King Cole 


Shipping weight 1 |b. each. .65 ea. 


MATCH-ETTES 


10 different inlay 
boards each 814"x 

111%” have 6 objects 
and their names in 
lower case manu- 
script letters. Thru 
matching combina- 
tions, children learn 
words, objects, numbers, time telling aimed 


Judy 




















the fanciful. They enlarge the child’s rep- 
ertoire in story telling, block play, play 
therapy. Characters are scaled approxi- 
mately 1” per foot. Made of 14” hardboard 
and silk screened in realistic detail, each 
character stands firmly in its plastic base. 


| a ae ee ( 7 pes.) 2 Ibs. $1.95 
Community Helpers . . (12 pes.) 2Ibs. 2.95 
Wild Animals. . . . 2... ( 8 pes.) 2Ibs. 2.95 
Domestic Animals and Young. (17 pes.) 3Ibs. 4.25 
Black Sambo. .... . .( 8 pes.) 2lbs. 2.75 
Billy Goats Gruff ..... ( 7 pes.) 3ibs. 2.50 


The Judy Company 


at their developmental level. 
Shipping weight 5 Ibs. per set $3.95 set. 


on single 8'2”x11'2” inlay board. 
Shipping weight 1 Ib. each. .50 ea. 


ALL PRICES ARE F.O.B. MINNEAPOLIS 
Write for catalog of other 
MATERIALS 


Dept. CE, 310 N. 2nd St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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NEW! COLOR MATCH-ETTES 


Teaches recognition of basic colors and color names 
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sculptured wood toys 


Uniquely designed for Nursery School and 
Kindergarten ages. 


Children use these toys in their unstructured 
Block Building or Transportation Play. 

A visual] and sensory experience 

featuring texture, good form 

and good design. 


Write Dept. CE-4 for free 64 page catalog. 





TESTED AND APPROVED 


acei 
EQUIPMENT COMMITTEE 










creative playthings inc. 


5S University Place, New York 3, N. Y. e 316 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
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Books for Children .. . 


Editor, CHRISTINE B. GILBERT 





TWO LITTLE BEARS. By Yila. New York: 
Harper, 49 E. 33rd St., 1954. Unp. $2.50. 
This beautiful pictorial record of two bear 
cubs was photographed by Ylla, one of the 
world’s foremost animal photographers. When 
two adventuring little bears wandered into the 
woods one day, they became lost. They met 
many different animals, but none of them could 
help until the black crow guided them to their 
mother. The print is large, making the book 
suitable for young readers. Ages: 5 to 9. 


WITH A WIG WITH A WAG, and Other 
American Folk Tales. Edited by Jean Coth- 
ran. Illustrated by Clifford N. Geary. New 
York: David McKay, 225 Park Ave., 1954. 
Pp. 95. $2.50. This varied collection of 15 

American folk tales represents the cultures 

which have settled America. It includes six 

American Indian tales and the remainder are 

Spanish, French. Dutch, English, and Negro. 


The stories have a fresh, humorous twist, so 
typical of American folklore and are excellent 
to read aloud. Ages: 8 to 12. 


THE HAPPY LION. By Louise Fatio. Illus- 
trated by Roger Duvoisin. New York: 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., 1954. 
Unp. $1.95. This happy lion was as inde- 

pendent as he was happy. One day when his 

cage was left open, he decided to sally forth 
to see his friends. The French townsfolk were 
greatly upset to see him loose and all ran 
away from him. But finally Francois, the zoo- 
keeper’s son, welcomed him with the words, 

“Bonjour, Happy Lion.” The lion, hungry for 

companionship, was then content to go back 

to his cage and stay put. Roger Duvoisin’s 
illustrations lend distinction and humor to his 
wife’s fine story. Ages: 5 to &. 


THE RISE OF THE THUNDERER. By Tom 
Galt. Illustrated by John Mackey. New 
York: Crowell, 432 4th Ave., 1954. Pp. 196. 
$3. The myths and legends of ancient 

Greece are an important part of a young 

person’s imaginative development and under- 

(Continued on page 394) 





GINN series assure good learning 





Write for 
more infor- 
matton to 


Home Office: Boston 
Atlanta 3. Dallas 1 





ARITHMETIC WE NEED’ Buswell e Brownell e Sauble 


SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW 
Craig and Others 


HEALTH FOR BETTER LIVING 
Hallock e Allen e Thomas 


THE GINN BASIC READERS 
TIEGS - ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
OUR SINGING WORLD Pitts e Glenn e Watters e Wersen 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 11, Chicago 16 
Columbus 16 San Francisco 3. Toronto 7 
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PLAY EQUIPMENT THAT BUILDS 
TOWARD READING READINESS 


Lela 4 #. > JUMBO-BLOX 












THE BIG HOLLOW BLOX 
THAT INTERLOCK! 





BUILD steady structures quickly, safely, with mini- 
mum teacher help! Your nursery becomes a hive 
of busy social play, your primaries find endless 
fascination in dramatizing every kind of reading 
experience—with Mor-Pla Blox to set the scene! 


HOW? JUST SEE . . . Mor-Pla Blox are the only 
hollow blox that interlock! This unique feature lets 
the child build anything he can imagine, keeps his 
interest lively year by year! Mor-Pla Blox stimulate 
activity, develop responsibility . . . prove so ver- 
satile in providing satisfying classroom experience 
—that teachers who already know Mor-Pla assure 
us they wouldn't be without them! 





STURDY construction—they’ll stand up under years 
of rough use. Smooth, easy-to-clean finish will not 
chip, peel or crack. Priced in inexpensive units ... 
basic No. 4 set includes twelve 12-in. Blox, four 
3-ft. boards . . . builds things sketched, countless 
others—only $30. 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE SET THAT 


FITS YOUR GROUP’S NEEDS, WRITE TO.... R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


P.O. BOX 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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AMERICAN 
Apptoved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and construction. 


Write for Literature 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 





ANT AT NAHMA, MICHIGAN 





Books for Children 
(Continued from page 392) 


standing of people. The Rise of the Thun- 
derer is a readable, dramatic version of the 
ancient story of creation based on the Greek 
legends. The story of how the world began, 
how the animals and gods came to be, and 
the struggle of the gods for the control of 
heaven is vividly presented. An _ excellent 
book to read aloud. Ages: 10 to 14. 


HENRY AND RIBSY. By Beverly Cleary. 
Illustrated by Louis Darling. New York: 
William Morrow, 425 4th Ave., 1954. Pp. 
192. $2.50. 

BETSY AND THE CIRCUS. Written and 
illustrated by Carolyn Haywood. New York: 
William Morrow, 1954. Pp. 190. $2.95. 
Two of the favorite authors of “beginning 

readers” are Carolyn Haywood and Beverly 

Cleary, for they seem to know how to present 

the everyday happenings of young people in 

a way which makes them very exciting. The 

books have a simple vocabulary, large type, 

humorous episodes and deal with events well 
within the comprehension of the 8 to 12 year 
olds. Betsy and the Circus will appeal to girls 
and Henry and Ribsy to both boys and girls. 


MY BROTHER BIRD. By Evelyn Ames. Pic- 
tures by William Péne du Bois. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 432 4th Ave., 1954. Pp. 125. 
$2.75. This is a delightful story of the adop- 

tion of a pigeon, Smoky, by the Bennett 

family. On his arrival, strange things began 
to happen. “Any way you look at it there was 
something queer about the Bennetts having 
so many adventures with animals and birds” 

—and the Bennetts had many more adventures 

than their share. This is an imaginative and 

appealing story of an adventuring pigeon. 

William Péne du Bois’ illustrations lend en- 

chantment to the text. Ages: 8 to 12. 


MORE SONGS TO GROW ON. A New Col- 
lection of Folk Songs for Children. By 
Beatrice Landeck. Drawings by David Stone 
Martin. Arrangements. by Florence White. 
New York: William Sloane, 425 4th Ave., 
1954. Pp. 128, $3.50. This is a fine collec- 

tion of folk songs which will do a great deal 

to lead children to the real enjoyment of sing- 
ing. The songs are arranged in groups, and 
within these groups the songs become pro- 

(Continued on page 396) 
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UNIVERSITY 


OF School of é ducalion 
KANSAS CITY 


A Private University in Kansas City, Missouri 


oly 22 SUMMER SESSION OF TWO SIX WEEKS TERMS = *sz,2°5 


Work Toward B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Degrees in Education—12 Semester Hours 











Credit May Be Earned 
WORKSHOPS SUMMER STAFF OF 30 

* Human Relations Including these A.C.E. Favorites: 
¢ Administration 
* Community Leadership DR. LOU LaBRANT, Professor of Education, University 
* Group Process in the of Kansas City. Former president, National Council 

Classroom Teachers of English. Author: TEACHING OF LITERA- 
* Special Education TURE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, WE TEACH 
* Aviation Education ENGLISH. 
* Story Telling 
* Current Problems in MARTIN LOEB, Associate Professor, KCU, member of 

Teaching English the Committee on Human Development of the University 


of Chicago. Co-author: Who Shall Be Educated? 


e 
DR. PAUL DEIDERICH, Educational Testing Service, 


cenmeicare ff Pinon, J. Fomeny of the Unie of Chen 
a 10 a nor 1 an eva . 
REQUIREMENTS nee 


for most states for: DR. MARIE RASEY, Wayne University. Author: THIS 


‘ IS TEACHING, IT TAKES TIME. 
Elementary Education 


Secondary Education MARGARET DUDLEY, Director of Elementary Educa- 
Administration tion, KCU. Recently served as education consultant to the 


























Supervision Minister of Education in Iran. 
Counseling 
Special Education DR. EARL KELLEY, Wayne University. Author: EDU- 
School Psychologists CATION FOR WHAT IS REAL, THE WORKSHOP 
Librarians WAY OF LEARNING. 

WRITE For Information 

TODAY Address: Dr. Hugh Speer 

Dean, School of Education 
5100 Rockhill Road Kansas City, Missouri 
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JUST x. RELEASED 


ASCD 
Ze - rant 
\ ay id? 1955 
Y # * sc Yearbook 
\\ Q ; 
\ ots 
¥\ te 
. \ it? Price: 
\ A 2 $3.75 
\ 
\ 


Guidance 
in the 
Curriculum 


Prepared by the ASCD 1955 Year- 
book Committee, Camilla M. Low, 
chairman. 


relationship 
between guidance and __ teaching. 


Views guidance as relating to “all 
those things which adults do 
consciously to assist an individual 
child to live as fully and effectively 
as he is able.” 


Suggests how teachers can use more 
effectively the services of counselors. 
psychologists and other guidance 
specialists in the clinical and social 
case work fields. 


Helps each reader find himself and 
discover his own part in helping to 
build a functional and flexible cur- 
riculum through which guidance of 
children may be fulfilled. 


Order from: 
Association for Supervision and 


Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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gressively more difficult. The arrangements 
are simple but imaginative, the illustrations 
colorful. and the comments about the songs 
suggest dance and play activities. The use of 
this book extensively will encourage the en- 
joyment of group singing. Ages: 5 to 10. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH. A> Biography. By 
Elizabeth Ripley. Drawings and paintings 
by Vincent van Gogh. New York: Oxford. 
114 5th Ave., 1954. Pp. 68. $3. A beautiful 

and sensitively written story of the great 

artist van Gogh. Van Gogh had a difficult 
life, struggling against poverty and lack of 
recognition of his work. but he was determined 
to continue painting despite his hardships. 

Opposite each page of text is a different re- 

production of one of his paintings done in 

black and white. This is a distinguished book. 

Ages: 10 to 16. 


WONDERS OF THE HUMAN BODY. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by Anthony Ravielli. 
New York: Viking, 18 E. 48th St., 1954. 
Pp, 125. $2.50. An excellent book on the 

anatomy of the human body which shows that 

the body is one of the most perfect of all 
machines. In this machine, there is excellent 
coordination between all parts of the body 
and no one part is more important than the 
other, “the bones. muscles, and vital organs 
are all members of a team working together.” 

The author reminds us that man is more than 

just a machine and “that love, ideals and faith 

are gifts of the spirit which man_ possesses 
which set him above other creatures.” Rec- 

ommended for all collections. Ages: 9 to 14. 


SOPHOCLES THE HYENA. A Fable. By Jim 
Moran. Pictures by Roger Duvoisin. New 
York: Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., 
1954. Pp. 48. $2.25. A modern, rather 

sophisticated story which reminds one of the 

old folk tale of Henny-Penny. The hilarious 
tale tells how Morris, the fast-talking cat, 
urges Ralf-Ralf, the agreeable dog, Emma, the 
pretty feminine duck. and Miff, the talented 
mole. to accompany him to cat school where 
he wanted to learn to meow. All went well 
until they met a hungry hyena. The results 
are interesting and unusual indeed. Roger 
Duvoisin’s illustrations lend a great deal of 
charm and humor to the text. Ages: 6 to 10. 
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PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Founded 1896 

Specialized courses in Nursery School, Kinder- 

garten, Primary Education. In addition to regular 

day classes, evening, Saturday and summer pro- 

grams are offered. Information on request. 

207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 


Phone: WA 2-6761 














NURSERY TRAINING SCHOOL OF BOSTON 
Affiliated with Tufts College. Prepares for Nursery 
School and Kindergarten teaching. Undergraduate 
and graduate courses leading to B.S. and Ed.M. 
degrees. Supervised teaching. Residences on Tufts 
campus. Summer School: July 5-August 12. Catalog. 


Dura-Louise Cockrell, Director, Box 3 
177 College Ave., Tufts Campus, Medford, Mass. 








WHEELOCK COLLEGE 

SUMMER SESSION—June 27- August 5, 1955 
Graduate and undergraduate courses for teachers, 
prospective teachers, supervisors of student teach- 
ing, parents. 
ENJOY yourself this summer —- in BOSTON. 
Winter Session begins September 21, 1955. 
B.S. Ed.; M.S. Ed. degrees. 

Winifred E. Bain, President 

Riverway and Pilgrim Road, Boston 15, Mass. 











Mills College of Education 


@ 4-year college program combining liberal arts and 
professional education. 

@ B.S. Degree in Education. 

@ Prepares for teaching nursery school, kindergarten and 
primary grades. 

@ Mills graduates are among the most sought-after 
teachers. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions for Catalog. 

Mills College of Education, Box C 
66 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 11 ORegon 5-0830 


ry e Do you enjoy working with 

/ children? Perry will prepare 

you to teach nursery school, 

sy kindergarten. primary and 

Kindergarten playground, in just 3 years! 

raduates can obtain degree 

Nor mal School of B.S. in Education Ly ay 
University credits and Summer School. Teachers in 

lower grades are more sought after than ever before. 

You will serve humanity, enjoy challenging work with 

fine Came ge discover techniques for — home. 

Established 1898. Write for catalog. 

ROOM 312, 818 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 








LESLEY COLLEGE :::: 
YEAR 


A nationally accredited senior college for women 


TEACHER EDUCATION Four-year B.S. in Ed. Degree 
course. Nursery School through grade VI. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. Degrees. Seven 
dormitories. Summer Session begins July 5. Catalogs. 
Director of Admissions, Margery E. Bouma, 
29 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 








FOR THE CHILDREN 


Touring America 1955-56 Season 


Four exciting productions! All different, to lend 
variety to your series! 


THE SHEPHERD KING 
Straight dramatic play about the shepherd boy 
who became King of Israel. 
TOBY TYLER, or TEN WEEKS WITH THE 
CIRCUS 
Repeated by popular demand! Children love the 
live monkey star and all the circus folk! 
PETER AND THE WOLF and THE 
NUT-CRACKER 
Full-length Ballet Program set to the immortal 
music of Tschaikowsky and Prokofieff. 
DOODLE DANDY OF THE U.S.A. 
Rousing patriotic Musical Comedy! Commended 
by educators and civic leaders everywhere when 
first presented by the national JUNIOR PRO- 
GRAMS, INC. 


For information address 


EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE PRODUCTIONS 


Pound Ridge Road e Bedford, New York 
BEdford ee 4-3516 

















NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session Opportunities 


Workshop in Educational Leadership 
Early Childhood Education 
Elementary Education 


¢ Major Course in Childhood Education 

¢ Child Development and the School Program 
¢ Curriculum Planning and Development 

¢ Administration and Supervision 

e Arts and Crafts, Language Arts 

¢ Science and Social Studies 

¢ Community Materials and Resources 


Guidance and the Classroom Teacher 
Intersession—June 7-July 1 
Summer Session—July 6-August 12 
Postsession—August 15-September 9 


Live in The Village and enjoy New York 
For further information write 


Department of Early Childhood and 


Elementary Education 
New York University 


New York 3, New York 
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Books for Adults... 


Editors, Dept. of Education 
NISTC, DeKalb, Illinois 





THE WHITE GATE. Adventures in Imagina- 
tion of a Child. By Mary Ellen Chase. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 101 Sth Ave., 1954. 
Pp. 185. $3. In this autobiographical ac- 

count of her childhood in Maine at the turn 

of the century. Miss Chase recaptures in a de- 
lightfully delicate style the significant events 
which had a bearing on the insights into life 
which helped form her character, her achieve- 
ments, and her beliefs. A parent or teacher 
would thoroughly enjoy this book as a piece 
of literature and also be stimulated to ask 
such questions as. “What are the children in 
my charge gaining from the experiences they 
are having?” and “What can I do to provide 

experiences which will help them acquire a 

healthy outlook on life such as Mary Ellen 

Chase seems to have?” 

The white gate at the entrance to the Chase 
driveway was related to many of the clear 
and lasting impressions of the author’s child- 


hood. For her, it represented the security 
which her home and her family provided, 
and it was also the entrance to excitement and 
adventure beyond. The community blind man, 
the organ grinder. gypsies. Indians. scissors 
grinder, relatives, and neighbors were some 
of the people to enter the gate from this world 
of adventure. which excited the imagination of 
the Chase children. From each visitor and 
from the reactions of the Chase parents. the 
children learned some of life’s realities, pre- 
cepts, and social attitudes. From the mother’s 
fear of gypsies, the children learned to dread 
them, yet were fascinated by the freedom and 
adventure they represented. From the father’s 
comments about the blind man, they learned 
tolerance. From Uncle Roscoe’s obsession 
about matching roses in wall paper. Mary 
Ellen learned that everyone has a secret bur- 
den, even adults. From a whispered conver- 
sation which she overheard, she grasped the 
idea that adults as well as children have 
secrets and that they at times have the eager- 
ness and desires of a child. Another lasting 
impression was the joy of sharing in the 
creation of something. As a child she saw an 

(Continued on page 400) 








ACEI APPROVES THESE 





segpeemsn 


Graphic Project Globe 





A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 





3333 N. Elston Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 


NYSTROM PUBLICATIONS 


Graphic Project Globe (see Illus.) 
Beginners’ 12-inch Globe 

Map Symbols Pictured 

United States—Beginners’ 

Desk Outline Maps 

U.S. Slated Map 

Geography Pictures 


PHYSICAL POLITICAL MAPS 


United States 

Europe 

Asia 

North America 

South America 

Mexico and Central America 
World 

State Maps 


FREE New Catalog CE55 
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Lippincott 


reading 
texts 


READING FOR MEANING 
Guiler-Coleman 


. we are pleased to announce in 1955 the 
extension of this remedial reading series to in- 
clude grades 4 and 5. Grades 6-12 are newly- 
revised this year. These classroom-tested work- 
books provide meaningful practice in all of the 


basic reading skills. 


SSS 


READING WITH PHONICS 
Revised 
Hay-Wingo 


...a complete one-book phonics program for the 
primary grades. The result of years of teaching ex- 
perience and study, READING WITH PHONICS 
directs the child toward a recognition and under- 
standing of our written and spoken language. 
Teacher’s Edition, Pupil’s Edition, Workbooks, 
Phonetic Picture Cards. 


SS= 


TIME TO READ 
Leary, Reichert, Reely 


. a supplementary reading series for grades 1-9. 
Filled with stories, poems, and narratives of high 
interest-level, this ungraded series succeeds in 
bridging the gap between basal reading and the 
ultimate goal of independent reading. 


SSS 


J. B. Lippincott 
Company 


Chicago Philadelphia 














You can’t beat wood toys for 


SAFETY 
QUALITY 
STRENGTH 


Ours are kiln-dried, finished and brightly 
colored . . . perfect for nursery age 


WAGON 


groups. 






holds blocks or one 
child. Golden blonde 


lacquer. $3.75 FOB, N.Y. 


16” x 1144” x 4” deep 
e 


SEDAN & SPEED CAR 





2 concealed 
wheels, extra 
sturdy. Red 
sedan, Yellow 
speedcar. 


Both 9” long. 
Each 


$1.80 


FOB, N.Y. 








STATION WAGON 






realistic de- 
tails; back 
opens for 


blocks, hood /e* 


lifts. Bright 2 
colors. * : 
13’ long..... : 





(eo 


$2.85 FOB, N.Y. 


TOPS IN TOYS, FOR 
EQUIPMENT, 
FURNITURE, NURSERY SCHOOLS 


ARTS & CRAFTS, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
EDUCATIONAL TOYS 


KINDERGARTEN 
SUMMER CAMPS 


Write for price list. 


CAROL CAMP & SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Books for Adults 


(Continued from page 396) 


island begin in their river. Watching it grow 
and learning from her geography book of how 
islands form gave her a sense of creation. 
The books that she read were another im- 
portant source of pleasure. and of learning 
about life. 

Although the incidents related refer to a 
period of about fifty years ago, many are 
essentially the same as children have today. 
The same principles of interpretation and of 
reflection upon such happenings would apply 
to the experiences of children of today.— 
Reviewed by IRENE FELTMAN. 


HAVE FUN WITH YOUR CHILDREN. By 
Frances R. Horwich and Reinald Werren- 
rath, Jr. New York: Prentice Hall, 70 Sth 
Ave., 1954. Pp. 187. $2.95. The philosophy 

expressed in this book is an excellent formula 
for rearing children. Simply written without 
recourse to the terminology of child psychol- 
ogy. the book clearly states the cause for the 
child with poignant insight and a heavy dose 
of lucid illustrations. 


—Coming in the Spring 


This text provides concrete illustrations and 
suggestions for the classroom teacher who seeks to 
develop an effective reading program. Offering 
practical help rather than a review of research, 
the text features a wealth of extensive descrip- 


This anthology and guide to children’s literature 
has been expertly compiled to meet the needs of 
teachers and librarians as well as to provide widely 
varied reading material for children of all ages. 
The new edition offers more help in setting up 
standards for guidance in discriminating between 





GUIDING GROWTH IN READING 


In the Modern Elementary School 
by Margaret G. McKim 


t 
STORY AND VERSE FOR CHILDREN 


Revised Edition, by Miriam Blanton Huber 


4 
The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N.Y. 


That one can have fun with children and 
children are fun is not a tongue-in-cheek sug- 
gestion by the authors. They show how with- 
out sermons, without lectures, and without 
belaboring the parents. “Enjoy Your Chil- 
dren” could well have been another title for 
the book. 

Chapter 13 should be read first and again 
reread after completing the book. Its six 
pages contain the formula for understanding 
children.—Reviewed by JoHN S. BENBEN. 


COUNSELING WITH YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
C. Eugene Morris. New York: Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, 1954. Pp. 144. $3. 

This book is designed to help volunteer lead- 

ers of youth groups do better the job of coun- 

seling that many of them by virtue of their 
positions are forced into doing. It attempts 
to give briefly a background of psychological 
information needed for understanding young 
people and some of the principles of good 
counseling, a few of which are illustrated by 
examples. The material contained is neces- 
sarily in capsule form, and might as such be 
difficult to comprehend. but to someone with 

(Continued on page 402) 


tions of classrooms in action, a consistent phi- 
losophy that emphasizes the total classroom setting, 
and extensive discussions of how one teaches read- 
ing through resources other than basal texts. 

528 pages, $5.25 


good and poor books. It stresses our American 
Heritage, including a wealth of material on Amer- 
ican legendary heroes, tall tales, American folklore, 
and fiction from recently published children’s 
books. 

READY EARLY JUNE 
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Announcing 
QD SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC 
a new program for the elementary school 
to help more children 
g & get more out of arithmetic 





The authors Dr. Maurice L. Hartung, Associate Professor of Mathematics and 
Education, University of Chicago 
Dr. Henry Van Engen, Head of the Department of Mathematics, 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Dr. Lois Knowles, Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Missouri 
Catharine Mahoney, formerly, primary teacher, Davenport, Iowa 


Texts for Grades 3 and 4 to be published this spring. Write for free Preview folder #454 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY ascsco 


ATLANTA 5 DALLAS 2 SAN FRANCISCO 5 NEW YORK 10 














FOX BLOX 


Patented 


Educational Building 
Blocks 
for 

Schools—Churches 
Homes 

We also manufacture 

Solid Floor Block 
Hollow Block 


Building Block 
Special Blocks to Order 





Made of special light weight hardwood 





Builds . . . Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . Churches 
Bridges . . . Ships . . . Boats . . . Stores . . . Yards 
Tables . . . Benches . . . Beds . . . Wagons . . . Airplanes 





No Nails, Bolts, or Rods . . . Simple Interlocking Corners 
FOX BLOCKS CO., 7606 Maie Ave., 
Los Angeles 1, Cal. 
Also Manuf. of Playground Equipment 
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| They‘re jumping with joy 
about these three new 
Blackberry Farm stories 


_THE BIRTHDAY PICNIC 
NAUGHTY GEORGE 


MRS. SQUIRREL AND 
HAZEL 


By JANE PILGRIM. Full color illustra- 
| tions by F. Stocks May. These charming 
little English books about the animals 
and people at Blackberry Farm are estab- 
lished favorites for pre-school, kinder- 
garten, library story hour and home use. 
They are simply written, easy to read, 
| delightfully illustrated. The 544” x 5%” 
| books are light, easy for small hands to 
| hold, sturdily bound. Be sure that your 
} 

{ 





home or school has the three new stories 
about Blackberry folks—and don’t forget 
these earlier titles: 


THE ADVENTURES OF WALTER 

POSTMAN JOE 

MOTHER HEN AND MARY 

LUCY MOUSE KEEPS A SECRET 
ERNEST OWL STARTS A SCHOOL 

| CHRISTMAS AT BLACKBERRY FARM 


Each 95 cents 


| DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
| 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 





Books for Adults 
(Continued from page 400) 


no training at all in psychology and counsel- 
ing, such as many Sunday School teachers, 
Scout leaders, or 4-H Club leaders, it should 
give some help. The book is written in very 
simple language and uses lay terminology. A 
chapter on the ethics of counseling is par- 
ticularly good in content and in method of 
presentation.—Reviewed by IRENE FELTMAN. 


THE EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF CHIL- 
DREN. A Guide for Parents. By Harry 
Joseph, M.D., and Gordon Zern. New York: 
Crown Publishers, 419 4th Ave. 1954. Pp. 
310. $3.75. In very simple language the 

authors discuss emotional problems which 
arise in the development of a child from 
infancy through adolescence and suggest prac- 
tical ways in which parents. teachers. or coun- 
selors may handle them. 

The physical, mental, and personality 
growth and development patterns with prob- 
lems attending each are discussed for the 
first year of life, for years one to six, and 
for adolescence. Special attention is given to 
toilet training, feeding. maternal overprotec- 
tion, masturbating, discipline, and enter- 
tainment. 

The use of psychological examinations as a 
means of studying children and adolescents is 
described. Chapters on various methods of 
promoting emotionally healthy children, such 
as proper selection and use of toys, arts and 
crafts activities, music, art. dramatics. read- 
ing books, and camping are discussed. There 
is an excellent list of movies that can be used 
as educational media, an extensive bibli- 
ography. and a glossary of terms used in the 
book. 

The book should not only help parents and 
teachers deal with existing maladjustments 
but also help them, by understanding the 
stages ahead, to prevent many difficulties from 
arising.—Reviewed by IRENE FELTMAN. 


EARN YOUR MASTER’S DEGREE 


Modern education for nursery and ele- 
mentary school teachers. M.Ed. degree 
--one year. Small classes: individualized 
program. Laboratory school. Part-time, 
Seturday and Summer classes available. 
B.Ed. course 4 years. Fully accredited. 
Coed. Campus on Chicago’s beautiful 
North Shore. Write for College Catalog. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
K. Richard Johnson, President 
2826 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois 
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BLOCKRAFT CONSTRUCTION 
BLOCKS 100 


TOYS 
in ONE 


are recognized as a toy with out- 


standing creative value. Set No. 200 BLO c KRA FT. 


contains 84 pieces — large pine blocks, 


OY SONSTRUCTION BLOc; Ss 
4 


in numerous shapes, and hardwood 
dowels for simple and complicated 


structures. 


Attractively Colored 





Ask Your School Supply Firm 











EDUCATIONAL 
TOYS BLOCKRAFT INC. 


Cedar Springs, Michigan 














A challenging philosophy for all those who work and live with children 


HELPING CHILDREN LEARN 





A Concept of Elementary School Method 
by PEGGY BROGAN, Child Education Foundation 
and LORENE K. FOX, Queens College 





A™ who share the responsibility and The authors show how to provide an 

privilege of educating children must environment that promotes learning 
constantly examine the methods, deliber- through genuine interest in the world 
ate and indirect, of helping them grow as it is. They weave a vivid pattern of 
as constructive members of a democratic creative teaching—in and out of the 
community. classroom. plus 381 pages. $4.00 


Order your copy from: 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK ¢© 2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University 


presents 
WORK CONFERENCES 


1955 Summer Session 
for teachers and curriculum workers 


Place of Reading 


in the Language Arts 
July 5 to 9 1 credit 


Professors Gans, Grey, Jacobs, Kramer, McKillop, 
Murphy, and others 


The interrelationships of the communication skills, 
with emphasis on the role of reading in the educa- 
tion of children and youth. Competence in silent 
and oral reading, choral reading, literary inter- 
pretation, and guidance of reluctant readers. 


Social Studies in Elementary 


and Secondary Schools 
July 11 to 22 2 credits 


Professors Bellack, Jennings, Miel, and Sowards, 
and Mr. Vanaria 


Such problems of teaching as controversial issues, 
the cultura) heritage, attitudes, units of work, 
textbooks, materials on current problems, citizen- 
ship education, development of international under- 
standing, and economic literacy. 


Teaching Problems Resulting from 
Overcrowding in Elementary Schools 


July 25 to August 12 8 or 4 credits 


Professors Gans, Jacobs, Miel, Murphy, Sheehy 
and Sowards, and Dr. Smith 


Such problems as grouping, programming and 
scheduling, discipline, and use of facilities. 


Fees 


With graduate credit 
Without credit 


1955 SUMMER PROGRAM 


May 31 to June 24 
July 5 to August 12 
August 15 to 
September 2 


$25 per credit 
Special fee 


June Intersession 

Regular Session 

August Intersession 
® 


For information write to 
Professor Leland B. Jacobs, Box 366-A 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York 27, New York 




















EDUCATION of the 
SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM, 
Illinois State Normal University 


THIS POPULAR Book sets forth general 
and specific goals for the education of the 
slow-learner at various age levels, and 
explains teaching methods to accomplish 
them. Emphasis throughout is placed on 
fundamentals applicable to the education 
of all children with appropriate allow- 
ances for the special problems of the 
mentally retarded. “‘A book every teacher 
and principal should read.’—Scholastic 
Teacher. Second Edition, 21 ills., tables; 
359 pp. $5 


The SCHOOL 


and the COMMUNITY 


J. E. GRINNELL, Indiana State 
Teachers College; RAYMOND J. YOUNG. 
University of Oklahoma 





JUST PUBLISHED. Covers every aspect of 
school-community relations, describing in 
detail 1) methods of enriching the school 
program by the full use of community 
resources, and 2) the public-relations 
techniques for developing community 
understanding of school objectives. It 
shows how field trips, community surveys, 
parent-teacher organizations, and many 
forms of community participation can be 
used to correlate school activities with 
community interests and resources. 
22 ills., tables; 444 pp. 


MANAGING 
the CLASSROOM 


EDWIN JOHN BROWN, 
University of Santa Clara 


$5.50 





PRACTICAL GUIDE to the management side 
of classroom teaching. Covers the subject 
in terms of contributions to pupil growth, 
an operating plan to insure attention to 
administrative details, and the personal 
and professional growth of the teacher 
as an administrator. Stresses the results 
the teacher can attain by developing dem- 
ocratic school citizenship on the part of 
pupils. “A thoroughly teachable, up-to- 
date treatment of the subject.”—James 
A. Langford, University of Nevada. 
424 pp. 


Order your books from: 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street e New York 10,N. Y. 
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—— 
WHOO-00 KNOWS? 


Who can know what a book is really like, 
from an ad like this? You’ve got to see 
YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS and use them in 
your classroom to appreciate how help- 
ful they are. 


So-o-o0 —as an INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER we’d like to send you: 


OUR NEW 1955 GRADED 
CATALOG 
This lists all YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS and 
gives specific suggestions for classroom 
use of each book... and 


ONE SAMPLE BOOK FREE 


Look through the catalog and pick the 
books which seem best suited to your age 
group and current needs. We’ll send you 
one book free and any others you choose 
on approval. Try them with your chil- 
dren for 30 days. You'll see then what we 
mean when we say YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 
are published with the teacher and the 
child in mind. 


YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 
8 West 13th Street, New York 11 











YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 
8 West 13th Street, New York 11 


Please send me your 1955 Catalog at. once. 
seas eee erecta creed aersecesea geet 
SC. | 
(CY, Seen 
GUY SRO csi csecstsscmertaciectoienienommions (EE 
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For every step 


. THERE ARE GOOD 
2 CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
© FROM 
eT h/t UTTLE, BROWN 
for youngest readers 
AUNT SALLY’S FRIENDS IN FUR 


By THORNTON BURGESS. True story of wild folk 
tamed by kindness. Photographs. $2.75 


SLIM GREEN 
By LOUISE and NORMAN HARRIS. How a little 
green snake fits nature’s pattern, told with 
scientific accuracy. Two-color drawings. $2.00 


for the middle-age group 
THE EXPANDABLE BROWNS 


By ADELE and CATEAU DeLEEUW. In the Browns’ 
house there was always room for one more. 
A gay family story. Drawings. $2.75 


A LION IN THE WOODS 
By MAURICE DOLBIER. Timothy Hoppitt’s just- 
suppose story about a lion creates havoc in 
Forest Park! Drawings. $2.75 


MARTY AND THE MAJOR 


By MAXINE DRURY. How a good dog lived down 
a bad name. A mystery story. Drawings. $2.50 


ARCTIC HUNTER 
By BUD HELMERICKS. True-to-life tale of hunt 
for seal and polar bear. Drawings. $3.00 


YIPE 
By DAVID MALCOLMSON. How “Tuffy,” aptly 
named, made life tough for Yipe, a loyal little 
farm dog. Drawings. $2.75 * 


for teen-agers 
MY LOVE FOR ONE 
By LAURA COOPER RENDINA. A sensitive por- 
trayal of a girl’s developing years. $2.75 
THE BATTERY 
FOR MADISON HIGH 
By AL HIRSHBERG. A baseball story by a famous 
sports reporter. Drawings. $2.75 * 
THE BLUE MARE 
IN THE OLYMPIC TRIALS 


By ALICE L. O'CONNELL. Pamela Paget learns 
what “sportsmanship” means. Drawings. 


$2.75 

WINNING YOUR SPURS 
By ELAINE T. MOORE. Horsemanship for all — 
“An excellent manual.” —San Francisco 
Chronicle. Drawings. $4.75 


%Atlantic Monthly Press Books « At all bookstores 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY e BOSTON 6, MASS. 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Editor, JAMES KNIGHT 





HOW CHILDREN CAN BE CREATIVE. By 
Wilhelmina Hill, Helen K. Mackintosh, and 
Arne Randall. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1954. Pp. 23. 15¢. 

The authors view the creative child as “Every 
child in every classroom and in every home.” 
and relate many school situations furnishing 
experiences which may foster creative expres- 
sion. Illustrations concerning setting up equip- 
ment and arranging space, displaying, and 
securing time for such activities are furnished 
from many schools. 

It is pointed out that creative experiences 
do something for the spiritual and emotional 
aspects of the child’s life that skills alone 
never can. Drawing and coloring to music 
are offered as only two of many ways to cor- 
relate creative experiences with the over-all 
curriculum. Ways of involving parents and 
teachers in art. music, and other creative 
media are illustrated. 

An excellent bibliography completes this 
bulletin.—Reviewed by A. C. MurpHy. 


CHILDREN IN COURT. By Helen W. Puner. 
New York: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
38th St., 1954. Pp. 28. 25¢. Once a child 

gets into trouble, becomes a “juvenile delin- 

quent,” what then? Who becomes “delin- 
quent?” What causes children to be brought 
into “Children’s Courts?” 


The author asserts that children brought to 
court are troubled children crying for help 
that once the causes of these children’s be- 
havior are understood. they cannot be called 


delinquent. The operation of Children’s 
Courts. the unofficial procedures employed, 
and the results are presented. The work of 
the judge and the probation staff is discussed. 
The pamphlet concludes with suggestions as to 
employment of emergency and long-term com- 
munity resources in combating the problem 
of troubled children: the necessity for know- 
ing more about and understanding these chil- 
dren better is emphasized. -— Reviewed by 


A. C. Murpuy. 


EDUCATION IN A TRANSITION COMMU. 
NITY. By Jean D. Grambs. New York: 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
381 4th Ave., 1954. Pp. 124, 25¢. The May 

17, 1954, decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court regarding segregation in schools 
has presented a mighty challenge to school 
systems all over the country. The task of elim- 
inating racial and ethnic barriers to an edu- 
cation that fits the American way of life has 
been brought forcibly to the attention of all 
the citizens of all our communities. 

The home, the school, the church, the com- 
munity, the nation—all have a stake in the 
transition of our schools. Resistance to change, 
deeply ingrained prejudices, groups and group 
differences. administrative policy, and ways of 
effecting the coming transition must be ex- 
amined. Counseling, inservice programs, 
workshops. and other measures are considered 

(Continued on page 409) 











sightesien plus Insight 


\ Get the greatest benefits frem your trip abroad 

Be completely free from the troublesome details of . 

reservations, excursions, luggage, transportaticn, etc. 

Travel with congenial people, who share your interests, 

the guidance of qualifed leaders 

Do more than just see cathedrals, museums, etc Meet 
STUDYTOUR =4 interesting people in the countries you visit 
Politics Lavor and 


Sociat Wellere Send for complete descriptions of all tours. 
July 1$—Aug 22 


gy TUDYT 
STUDYTOUR =6& 


Oy 
. we 
Literary Landmarks 


STUDYTOUR #9 
Festivals of Music and 
Drama June 29—Aug. 31 










an 
wale 





Director, Goopwin Watson, PH.D 


international travel 
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WORLD STUDYTOURS 


A non-profit organization providing adult education through 


1175 AMSTERDAM AVENUE, NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, INC. 
Publishers of 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


by such authors as 


JERROLD BEIM 

SONIA BLEEKER 
BEVERLY CLEARY 
JEANETTE EATON 
CAROLYN HAYWoop 
MARGARET S. JOHNSON 
ELEANOR FRANCES LATTIMORE 
ROBERT M. McCLUNG 
RONALD SYME 

JANE THAYER 

JOHN R. TUNIS 
CATHERINE WOOLLEY 
HERBERT S. ZIM 


and many others 


Ask for your copy of our 1955 
Graded List of Books for School 
and Classroom Libraries. 

















Greetings ACEI from 


Whittlesey House 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


We have the following books on exhibit: 


ALL AROUND YOU Jeanne Bendick 


AMAHL AND THE 
NIGHT VISITORS. Gian-Carlo Menotti 


BURMA BOY Willis Lindquist 
IT’S FUN TO 

KNOW WHY Julius Schwartz 
THE JUGGLER OF 

NOTRE DAME Mary Fidelis Todd 
LEGENDS OF THE 

UNITED NATIONS Frances Frost 
ROCKET AWAY .... Frances Frost 


SOPHOCLES THE HYENA Jim Moran 
THE TREE ON THE ROAD 


TO TURNTOWN Glenn O. Blough 
A WORLD FULL 
OF HOMES William A. Burns 


See also other Whittlesey House books 
listed in the Bibliography of Books for 
Children. We would be pleased to send a 
copy of our latest catalog on request. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
A division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


425 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. ees New York 36, N.Y. ==sse 





Help @iataltaeli 
readers 


FREE! 


Colorful 17 x 22 inch 
map of historic U. S. 
Trails is available 
tree of charge to teachers. 

This map is ideal for THE 


ein AMERICAN 
oe ADVENTURE 


for your free copy TODAY. 


Wheeler Publishing Company § E RI E § 


2831 South Parkway 
Chicago 16, Dept. 71 





The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES 

is graded to provide high interest stories 
for low ability readers. This series 
offers fourteen authentic, fully illustrated, 
action-packed, book-length biographies 
of famous American heroes. They have 
a strong appeal for boys and girls— 
stimulating independent reading. 
Available with this graded corrective 
reading series is Dr. Betts’ authoritative 
“Handbook on Corrective Reading” and 
the easy-to-follow guide book for each 
title prepared especially for 

busy classroom teachers. 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts 
Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa, 
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RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


Recordings Atal Whasic v * Children 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—18 rhythms) Blue Label. $4.50 per set post- 
paid: Run, Hop, Skip, Cowboys, Giants and Fairies, Soldier March, Walk, Train, 
Airplanes, The Doll, The Jig, The Acorn, Happy Clap Dance, The Polka Dot, The 
Indians, The Balls, The Jumping Jack, January February March. 

SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—15 rhythms) Red Label. $4.50 per set 
postpaid: Bunny Cotton Tail, The Elephant, The Duck, Day and Night, The Butter- 
fly, The Cotton Pickers, Windmills, Boats, Skip, Swings, See Saw, Jump the Rope, 
U. S. A. Victory March, Rainbow Rhythm Band, Rainbow Lullaby. 

THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—12 rhythms) Green Label. $4.50 per set 
postpaid: Dog Walk, Yankee Doodle Polka, Dixie Hoe Down, Leap the Puddles, 
Snowflakes and Skating, Cat Walk, I Can Do Better Than That, Bubble Song, Oh 
Come Little Children Come! God Made the World So Beautiful, Sowing Ev’ry Day, 


Hi Ho! 
eo dill | contin 3 
4 


These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Each rhythm and song arises from a 
natural situation. Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are 
emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. 





RAINBOW RHYTHM BOOK 


Nora Belle Emerson & Thos. E. McDonough 
Music for 45 original rhythms 
for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


$2.98 a copy postpaid 














Maal Orders to: Rainbow Rhythms, P. O. Box 608 Emory University, Georgia 














CHOOSE KRAEG GAMES 









ENJOYABLE = | 
memes TOT 
All AGE GROUPS ceserceraceesccc™ 

















© < 
> 
Se a 
came TOSS WORDS Old | 
that’s really America’s newest, most ex: rithmetic gets a 
FOUR games in one, Times citing game with words is brand new costume of gay- 
suanee is : —ee —— > children, colored cubes, a bright red 
ess” way to teach arithmetic challenging grown-ups. i ¥ 
to children, a wonderful eve- For FASCINATING fun aaher, nd oO Seat 
ning’s entertainment for par- with words. the game to for-fun rules! Makes teaching 
ents. get is Toss Words! easier . . . for all ages. 


These games recommended by ACEI ... At Your Dealers or Write Dept. T 


TN SET SFI st. touts 10, mssouer 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 
(Continued from page 406) 


as auxiliaries to as smooth an acceptance of 
the transition as can be planned and executed. 

This booklet presents much to challenge. 
Included are (1) a partial listing of national 
organizations offering services. and (2) a 
selected bibliography calculated to aid in the 
problems posed by intergroup education and 
its concomitant relations.—Reviewed by A. C. 
Murpny, Division of Extension, University of 
Texas, Austin. 


DEMOCRACY BEGINS IN THE HOME. By 
Ernest Osborne. New York: Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., 1953. Pp. 28. 
25¢. The task of fathers and mothers in 

fostering democratic living is a mighty one, 

made up of simple relationships; but it is not 
impossible. Family situations are presented to 
illustrate the dictator-type parent, the laissez- 
faire parent, and the truly democratic parent. 

The importance of an increasingly large 
number of our citizens absorbing the essence 
of democratic living through the home is 
pointed out in the discussion of such topics 
as democratic discipline, rewards, and oppor- 
tunities for making choices and decisions. An 
interesting section deals with children’s learn- 
ing through mistakes, and the point is made 
that children are often among the most effec- 
tive teachers of the best ways of living demo- 

cratically in the family.—Reviewed by A. C. 

Murpny. 


NATIONAL TAPE RECORDING CATALOG. 
Washington, D.C.: Dept. of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
1954. Pp. 32. 50¢. This catalog presents 

information on 34 tape recording series and 
562 individual programs. Catalog data have 
been supplied by 14 educational organiza- 
tions. The programs are classified as to suit- 
ability for primary, elementary, junior high, 
high school, and adult use. Certain pro- 
grams are so constructed as to lend themselves 
to a presentation which is followed by panel 
discussions. 

The DAVI-AERT National Committee plans 
to expand the catalog and to issue it annually. 
Information is given as to obtaining re- 
recordings from a central repository contain- 
ing masters of all the programs listed.-— 


Reviewed by A. C. Murpuy. 
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ARE YOu 
COUNTING CHICKENS 
THAT DON T HATCH? 


Will vour semester income fiom 
tuition be what you expected? Or 
have vou had to make refunds or 
cancel obligations because of sick- 
ness or accident? The Tuition Re- 
fund Plan prevents such losses, 
protects the parents of your pupils 
and maintains their goodwill, but 
x it costs you nothing. Learn how 
you can assure your income as 
390 schools and colleges are now 


~ doing. Fill out and mail the cou- 


_ pon below. 


The 
TUITION REFUND 


5 Plan 


A.W.G. DEWAR, INC. 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Number enrolled: pre-school. grade __ 


Average semester fee 





sessions per day 








& Days per week 


School name and address 














2 Please send brochure and enrollment 
contract 
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the impacts of rural environments 
on child development 


THE CHILD IN THE 
RURAL ENVIRONMENT 


by: Dr. Fannie Wyche Dunn 


@ A study of children growing up in rural 
environments—How they grow—How they learn 
—The unique education they need and deserve. 


This important book presents a significant part of 
Fannie Dunn’s bequest to educators and rural 
children. The horizons she reveals are yet un- 


touched frontiers of educational practice. 
$2.00 


—order from— 


Department of Rural Education 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











East Carolina College 


Greenville, North Carolina 


Summer Schoo! 1955: First term, June 6-July 12 
Second term, July 13-August 19 


Course work leading to A.B., B.S., and M.A. 
degrees in the following subjects: administration 
and supervision, art, business education, edu- 
cation, English, French and Spanish, geography, 
health and physical education, home economics, 
industrial arts, library science, mathematics, 
music, science and social studies. 


Workshops—Summer School: 


Kindergarten Teachers, June 6-10 

Resource-Use Education, June 6-July 13 

Development, Organization and Administration 
of Curriculum Programs, June 27-July 1 

Special Education Clinic: Speech, Seeing, Hear- 
ing, June 7-July 13 

Health Education—Alcoholism, June 7-17 

Improvement of Reading, June 6-July 12 

Intergroup Relations, June 6-June 18 

Travel—Study Tours 


Fall term opens September 5, 1955 
AFROTC during regular year 


For further information write J. D. Messick, Pres. 














' TOTEM COLORED PAPERS 


CONSTRUCTION 


(Heavy weight) 
and 
POSTER 


| 
| have been tested and approved by 
ACEI 
| Do not fail to specify Totem on your next 
order so that you may be as- 
| sured of quality papers at 
reasonable prices. 
| Thirty-four matching colors in two weights 
afford unlimited possibilities for 
innumerable projects. 

| Available from established school supply 
houses in your area who render 

a constant service to schools. 


| BERMINGHAM AND PROSSER 
| COMPANY 

2552 WEST OGDEN AVENUE 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


and 
10 EAST 40th STREET 


New York City 16, N. Y. 





(Light weight) | 














RHYTHM Records 


Bassett-Chesnut Album 


Accompaniment and Illustrated 
Guide for Rhythmic Activities in 
the Classroom 
Designed for classroom teacher use in elementary 
creative rhythmic activity. Excellent for Rhythm 
instrument work. Used successfully by hundreds 
of schools. Endorsed by educators. Stimulates 


imagination, develops musical appreciation, meets 
children’s needs for healthful, expressive activity. 


Price $6.00 plus 50 cents for mailing charges 
3-10” 78 r.p.m. Records 


Order from 


Bassett-Chesnut 


Spokane Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 
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FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC 
folk music on RECORDS including THE 
ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which 
contains an unusual selection of the 
music of over 200 peoples; recorded on 
loeation by native orchestras and vocal 
gzoups; each Long Play Record is ac- 
companied by extensive notes by famous 
collectors and recognized authorities. 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON 
series for children. ANTHOLOGY OF 
JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, 
INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE, AND 
LITERATURE SERIES. 

Many of the issues are original re- 
cordings on HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 
cycles. ALL FOLKWAYS REGORDS are 
guaranteed for quality of reproduction 
and content. 


For complete catalogue write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE 
CORP. 


117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 








FROM Piieccus 


TO Z oo lotto 
EVERYTHING 


for 


e NURSERY SCHOOL 

e KINDERGARTEN 

e PRIMARY GRADES 

e CHILD CARE INSTITUTIONS 


EQUIPMENT FOR IN and OUTDOORS 
BUILDING BLOCKS AND ACCESSORIES 
TRANSPORTATION TOYS, WHEEL GOODS 
PUZZLE PLAQUES, GAMES. PEG BOARDS 
TABLES AND CHAIRS, ROCKERS, SCREENS 
ALUMINUM REST COTS, FOLDING, STACKING 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT, PLAY HOUSES 
ARTS AND CRAFT SUPPLIES, ART PAPERS 
RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS, SONG BOOKS 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, RECORDS, PHONOGRAPHS 
Write for illustrated catalog No. 16 


NOVO 


EDUCATIONAL TOY AND 
EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


201 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 























Let’s Have FUN Dancing | 


Rhythm and dance records 
for children 
New dances, new tunes, delightful 
music and a just-right tempo. 
Easy to dance to... and 
so much fun! 


Album 1 Estamae’s TOY SHOP 
Album 2 Let’s Have Fun Dancing 
Album 3 Let’s Have Fun Dancing 
Each album of four 10-inch records $4.95 
50c postage each or $1.00 for three 
More dances—single records $1.05 each 
Catalog on request 


Order directly by mail from 





2829 7th AVENUE 
PUEBLO, COLORADO 

















HOLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 


Praised by educators everywhere—these 
Holgate toy wonders help children de- 
velop mental alertness and_ physical 
skill. Scientifically designed for specific 
age needs . . . sturdily built by master 
woodworkers. Let Holgate toys train 
for you! 


HOLGATE BROTHERS CO., 
KANE, PA. 
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NEW 


SCRIBNER 


BOOKS 


FOR YOUNG 
READERS 


Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


THE SECRET RIVER 
Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 
This charming other-worldly 
story of Calpurnia and her dog 
Buggy-horse is one for children 
and adults to share — and to 
interpret with imagination. 


: Ages 6-10 $2.50 
Francoise 


SPRINGTIME FOR 
JEANNE - MARIE 


All the color and gaiety of spring 
is here when Jeanne-Marie and 
her pet sheep Patapon have an 
adventure and find new friends. 

Ages 3-6 $2.50 


Claire and George Louden 


FAR INTO THE NIGHT 


A Story of Bali. Misi, a little 
Balinese dancer, and her family 
take part in all the life and art 
of the village in this lovely, 
three-color picture book. 


’ Ages 6-10 $2.50 
Janice Holland 


PIRATES, PLANTERS 
AND PATRIOTS 


The Story of Charleston, South 
Carolina. Beautiful pictures and 
dramatic text tell the history of 
one of our most interesting and 
romantic American cities. 

Ages 8-12 $2.50 








Winner of the Caldecott Medal! 


H ’ 
Marcia Brown’s 

CINDERELLA 
OR THE LITTLE GLASS SLIPPER 
Freely translated from the 
French of Charles Perrault 
and illustrated by the author. 
“A perfect picture book.” 
- Saturday Review Ages 5-8 $2 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Over the Editor’s Desk 


B Gladys Van Arsdale and Bernice 
ooks for : 
Thai Leary spent the last months of 
Children 1954 in Thailand on a United 
States Overseas Mission, part of 
the Foreign Operations Administration. Their 
project was to help the Thais get some books 
written for children. 

Gladys Van Arsdale writes: “Our entire 
Winter Workshop went in two cars to Chacho- 
engsao to try out the chapters of our first book 
on the children in the Pilot Project School 
there. It was a thrill to us to watch the six 
Thai writers present a chapter to different 
groups, watch the children read avidly, and 
note their reactions. Of course it was all in 
Thai, but it is amazing how much one could 
understand just by looking at faces and 
bodies. When both the teacher and children 
got up on their knees on the benches at the 
table in order to discuss the story, it was not | 
hard to note enthusiasm. We really felt very 
happy over the experiment, and believe our 
first book will be a success. When we arrived 
at the school about 10 o’clock, we were served 
breakfast. Then after we had worked a couple 
of hours in the school, we boarded a launch, 
arranged for by Luang Boon, deputy director 
of education, took our lunch along, ate on 
board, and landed at a school up the river 
to again try out the book chapters. 


Next Month “How Shall We Share What q 

We Know About Children’s © 
Learnings?” In May this important topic 
will have an editorial by Frances Hamilton, 
Executive Secretary of ACEI. with an ap- 
propriate call to action. 

“When Critics Ask Questions” is helpfully 
discussed by Laura Zirbes. 

Glenn Blough’s article “What Happened to 
the Fire Engine?” will have the reader evalu- 
ating his year with children and turning to 
past issues of CH1LpHoop Epucation for 
further help. 

“Channels of Communication” by Dora 
Mary Macdonald gives practical help. So does — 
the story of the St. Louis ACE project in pre- 7 
paring and carrying on a conference of | 
School - Community Relations. And _ finally 7 
there is a bibliography of films. filmstrips, 
books, bulletins, and magazine articles which © 
will help parents to know how children learn. 7 
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